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POETRY. 


ODE. 


The following is a translation from an ancient 
Spanish Poem, which, says the Edinburgh Review, 
js surpassed by nothing with which we are acquaint- 
ed in the Spanish language, except the Odes of 
Lewis de Leon. 


Oh! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, like its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


And while we view the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 
No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day; 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright, | 
Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, — 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
: Within the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place! 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal: 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone of all uasought, 

Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 

That lure us here? 
Dreams ofa sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 

; We disappear! 
Long ere the lamp of death can blight, 
The cheeks’ pure glow of red and white 

Has passed away; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair; 
Age came and laid his finger there, 

And where are they? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that rolled so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, thé step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome and wo 

When age comes on. 


SELECT TALES. 


ROYAL LOVE;—or, SECRETS OF THE COURT OF 
CHARLES THE FOURTH OF SPAIN. 


It was the close of a fine autumnal evening in the 
year 179-, that the signal of a ‘* Mun-of-War in the 
Ofing?? was made from the lofty look-out tower of 
Cadiz; and in another hour, his Catholic Majesty’s 
ship Antorcha dropped her anchor in the Bay, atter 
an absence of upwards of three years, during which 
period that vessel had been employed on the South 
American station. 

The families residing in that great commercial 
city, as well as in the towns contiguous to its bay, 
(in which that grand naval depot, Las Carraccas, had 
been for ages established, ) had annually contributed 
a portion of their junior members, both as officers 
and seamen, for the service of the Royal Fleet. An 
arrival, therefore, of a king’s ship from a foreign 
station, was an event which could not fail to attract 
crowds of anxious inquirers of all ranks to the port, 

ver to embrace some beloved friend or relative, 
ig on the following morning the deck of the 
Antorcha was beset with visiters. Here, while one 
of the gentle sex fondly rushed into the arms of the 
long absent husband, another tendered the soft and 
yielding hand to the betrothed-of her heart, who 
now returned to claim the valued prize. Brothers 
pressed to their bosom the affectionate sister, w hose 
well-recollected budding beauties, had now ripened 
into the full luxuriance of female loveliness; and 
brilliant eyes and lovely lips weleomed the wander- 
ing sailor to his native shore, banishing the remem- 
branee of past eare and peril. 

While the crowded deck presented a scene of un- 


‘| less irksome. 
“| must disclose it! 


bounded joy and festivity, a solitary individual paced 
in melancholy mood up and down the vessel’s poop, 
listless of all that passed beneath him. The being 
thus estranged and separated from the joyous BrOUp, 
was a youth apparently about nineteen years of age— 
a child of other climes—whose dark expressive coun- 
tenance, shaded by clustering locks of the raven’s 
hue, bore the stamp of his transatlantic nativity. 
Haughty in his deportment, he took his lonely round 
in silent meditation; often throwing towards the blue 
arch of heaven his flashing, brilliant eye, half in sup- 
plication—half in reproach—at his cruel destiny. 
The sentinel by whom he was guarded preserved a 
respectful distance, bestowing on his charge a look 
of pity, while he seemed to detest his own ungra- 
cious office! Once or twice the bursts of mirthfdi 
joy which broke from the happy beings beneath, 
seemed to recal him from his abstraction; and,as he 
turned his eyes downwards, the lovely faces which 
met his gaze, the soft Andalusian lisp which ‘like 
sweet music,” stole on his ravished ear, caused a 
momentary smile to play over his melancholy face, 
which found its way to every heart—the elder cried 
** poor child!” whilst the younger invoked heaven’s 
pity for the handsome American! 


‘* Who is he? What is his crime?” were now the 
universal questions; the sole answer to which was, 
** The Prisoner!—Inquire no more!” The profound 
secrecy with which the unfortunate youth had been 
placed on board the Antorcha by the Grand Inquisi- 
tor at Callao: the severe injunctions delivered for 


his safe keeping, accompanied by the most minute | P 


directions to treat him with every degree of tender- 
ness and attention consistent with his personal secu- 
rity; and, above all, the interdiction against his 
holding communication with any person on board, 
either by speech, or letter, involved his case in the 
deepest mystery; while his sweet and engaging man- 
ners, when accepting the mute courtesies which all 
on board were anxious to bestow, during the tedious 
voyage, won for him the pity and respect of the 
whole crew. 


The captain alone seemed to be in possession of 
the secret of his crime; but that it could not be one of 
an atrocious nature, might be inferred from the per- 
ceptible pleasure he appeared to take in every act of 
kindness, whether from himself or his subordinates, 
which could possibly render the prisoner’s situation 
What, then, was his crime? ‘Time 


A strange and general feeling of curiosity was ex- 
cited by the exaggerated reports brought on shore: 
and riought was talked of for the ensuing two days 
but the ‘* mysterious prisoner.” the ** handsome Ame- 
rican!” The ship was visited by those who had, and 
those who had not relatives on board; but disappoint- 
ment followed this universal excitement: the inte- 
resting captive had suddenly disappeared; he was 
removed in the dead hour of the night, and (strictly 
guarded) pursued an unknown route with the same 
mystery and silence that attended his embarkation. 
Days, and months, and years elapsed, before his 
name, his crime, his country, the cause of his dis- 
appearance, and his eventual elevation to royal fa- 
vour, became known to the people of Cadiz. 


In the year 180- the whole of the province of An- 
dalusia was thrown into a pleasing ferment by the 
joyful intelligence of the intended visit of their mo- 
narch, Charles the 1Vth, his meretricious consort, 
and her friend Godoy, the Prince of Peace, (then 


High Admiral of Spain, attended by the whole of} 


their gay court, to the port of Cadiz, to take a first, 
and, as it provéd, a last look at the united fleet of 
France and Spain, then collected in splendid array 
in the bay; that fleet which a few short months saw 
annihilated by the British thunder, weilded by our 
own immortal Nelson! 


The citizens of Cadiz, wantoning in the wealth 
acquired by the monopoly of the commerce of the 
New World, and prodigal in their display of it, vied 
with each other in the liberality of their contribu- 
tions for giving eclat to the royal visit by the most 
splendid reception. Magnificent triumphal arches 
were erected, through which the royal corfege was to 
pass, and every house was decorated. Amongst the 
other amusements with which it was intended to treat 
the royal guests, a grand Fiesto de Turos was pro- 
jected. Hundreds of artificers were employed by day 
and night fitting up the Plaza for a grand display of 
that great national festival. ; 

The Andalusians had always laid claim to the su- 
periority of their province in the exhibition of this 
barbarous relic of ancient chivalry; and no expense 
was spared on this oceasion to present it with im- 
posing pomp and splendour; the animals selected for 
torture were drawn from the wildest recesses of the 
Utrerean mountains. All the most celebrated he- 
roes of the corrida, or bull-ring, were engaged; and 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars were, in 
the course of a few days, expended in rendering this 
grand amphitheatre capable of accomodating, with 
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ease and safety, upwards of twenty thousand spec- 
tators, 

Amongst the crowd of rank and title attendant on 
the royal pair at this grand festival, one individual 
who, unnobled and untitled, bore no other name than 
Don Manoel, (or, as he was familiarly termed by his 
royal mistress and her obsequious satellites, Wa- 
noelito,*) evidently basked in the sunshine of royal 
favour; he stood rather at the left side, than behind 
the chair of her maj¢sty Maria Louisa, with the 
white wand‘of office, “and richly embroidered dress 
of ene of the chambeflains of the palace; on his coat 
sleeves, he wore the two distinguished bars of a 
lieutenant-colonel, which military rank he was evi- 
dently proud to display, the profession of arms being 
cousidered in itself noble, and entitling its members 
to aspire to the hand of the child of the first grandee 
in the Jand; an honour to which the opulent mer- 
chant, or rich but unentitled landholder, would in 
vain seek by the influence of wealth and indepen- 
dence. 

This Cavalier was above the middle height, grace- 
ful and dignified in person, a countenance in which 
were combined all the manlier beauties, with the 
most seducing sweetness of expression, his luxuriant 
hair floated in short natural ringlets, bright as po- 
lished jet, over his fine expressive brow, as he bent 
the head in fond, but respectful attention to the re- 
marks which his royal mistress from time to time 
deigned to direct to his peculiar ear. 

Between the chairs of the royal pair, and about a 
ace out of the line, stood the proud Godoy; his 
even then fine face, and majestic figure, set off by 
the most splendid attire, called forth marks of re- 
luctant praise; various were the surmises of the pro- 
vincials as to the name and quality of the new fa- 
vourite; and while every glass was directed to the 
royal box, admiration of the stranger fell from eve 
tongue. At length the audible whisper—‘‘El Pri- 
sonero!”—**El Hermoso Americano de la Antor- 
cha!”*+—was buzzed from box to box. The cavalier 
blushed as he saw himself the object of such general 
attention, yet secretly exulted in the triumph; while 
his still more gratified mistress bestowed new marks 
of freedom on her minion. 

That tender intimacy which had for years sub- 
sisted between Godoy and the Queen, had long 
since yielded to other dectidire jealous control on his 
side over her conduct, and an impatient dependence 
on his power (the parent of hatred) on that of her ma- 
jesty. [thas otten been insinuated, but, perhaps, on no 
just foundation, that he held her majesty’s life in his 
hands, by the possession of some documents which 
she would have given worlds to recal; be that as it 
may, he knew her majesty’s temperament too well 
to look with too scrupulous an eye on the minions 
of her favour; so long as they were his obsequious 
slaves, every new favourite added an additional link 
to the chain in which he held his royal: victim. 
Charles 1V., himself a man of coarse and violent ani- 
mal passions, was little observant of those domestic 
decorums, which alone could entitle him to the right 
of complaint, or the sympathy of his subjects; never 
were the king and queen of any country more uni- 
versally unpopular out of the vicious circle by which 
they surrounded themselves. 


Don Manoel had now been seven years in Spain, 
and nearly five at the court of Madrid; he arrived 
with the sentence of the Inquisition hanging over his 
head, which doomed him to « cruel and ignominious 
death; yet was his very crime the means of his sal- 
vation! and instead of being burned at the stake, (the 
death so mercifully assigned to him by the holy of- 
fice,) the first week after his arrival he found him- 
self not only pardoned, but under the fond, especial 
favour of the Queen of the Two Worlds! It is time, 
however, to indulge the reader’s. curiosity. 


Don Manoel Maldonado, the only son of the chief 
secretary to the viceroy of Peru, was born at Lima 
in the year 1778; his mother wasa European. ‘The 
youth was intended for the service of the church, but 
from his earliest years betrayed such a spirit of gal- 
lantry, and attachment to the gayeties of life, as de- 
stroyed the hopes of his bigotted parents of ever 
binding him down to the rigours of monastic disci- 
pline. At the age of fourteen he was placed under 
the charge of his uncle, the Patriarch of Peru, and 
grand prior of the convent of the Iglesia Alto,t also 
at Lima: for nearly two years the wild impatient boy 
was doomed to rigid seclusion from all the pleasures 
of youth; on the Easter and Christmas visitations of 
his ecelesiastical superior and relative to the various 
convents of nuns, the young Manoel was one of his 
attendants, and marched in procession, swinging the 
ingense vase, and chanting with the choir; on one of 
these occasions a dart from Cupid’s bow (shot from 
the dark eye of a lovely Limana, as it peeped through 

* The endearing diminutive of Manoel. 

+ “The Prisoner!”—** The hdhdsome American 
of the Antorcha!” 

+ High Church, 


| boast of. 


the close grating which adjoins the elevated altar) 
banished for ever from his amorous heart the thoughts 
of a monkish life. Having found means to communi« 
cate, first by signs and then by billet, with the objeet 
of his half-defined attachment, he formed the despe- 
rate scheme of eloping from his sacred prison, and 
effecting an entrance into that which held the nun ia 
equally-detested bondage. He was then scarcely 
sixteen, slight in make, delicate and feminine in face 
and appearance, flexible and active as the insidious 
snake. All depended on the management of his first 
attempt, but he boldly embarked on his dangerous 
adventure, determined on success or death! Dari ng 
the distribution of the dole to the poor at the outer 
gate, at ye oat ae he fled from his convent unob- 
served, and instantly repaired to that of his (almost 
unknown) beloved one, into which he found means 
to insinuate himself, by a feat which not one in a 
million could attempt with any hope of success. 

His inamorata, as he was apprised, was one of the 
two nuns on duty that morning, in the pious work 
of alms-giving. These (consisting of provisions, 
clothes, &c.) are placed in a kind of boxed turnstile, 
which revolving on its pivot, is turned outwards li- 
berally stored, and returned back with the emptied 
vessels. Into thismachine young Manoel contrived 
to screw* himself, and on his arrival inside, was re- 
leased with silent demonstrations of joy by his’be- 
loved, assisted by a saintly sister. Having provided 
a suit of their own costume, they equipped the pant- 
ing boy, and instantly hurried him off to their cell. 
Such a prize to the community, could not long be 
kept a secret, and the ingenuity of the whole sister- 
hood was, for upwards of two months, successfully 
exerted to conceal their general treasure: but, alas! 
a dreadful discovery dispelled this dream of tran- 
sient felicity; natural proofs of the intrusion of an 
unhallowed visitor, struck the eyé, while it wrun 
the heart, of the holy mother abbess! The Patriareh 
was apprized of the horrid seandal; the nuns were 
locked up in separate cells; the familiars of the holy 
office entered on their task, with blood-thirsty zeal; 
and the luckless Manoel, dragged forth from his hid- 
ing place, soon found a living tomb in the deepest 
dungeon of the Inquisition! 

Had he only murdered his parents, fired the city, 
or blown up the arsenal, some claim to mercy might 
have been advanced on the score of youthful levity; 
but to violate the sanctity of a nunnery! was an of- 
fence, for the punishment of which, even the most 
cruel, lingering, and horrid death was deemed in- 
adequate! 


Arraigned before the dread and secret tribunal, 
the unfortunate Manoel found his ghostly uncle the 
most inflexible 6f his persecutors; an appeal to the 
mercy of his judges he saw was useless; so the youth 
resigned himself to a fate which appeared inevitable, 
nor deigned to beg a life which he no longer thought 
worth the possession. His parents, however, whose 
influence in the state was powerful, obtained a sus- 
pension of the execution of his sentence, until it had 
been confirmed by the grand inquisition of the mo- 
ther country, pending which, a strong appeal was 
made by his distressed mother to the mercy of the 
quecn. Two years passed before the horrid mono- 
tony of his unvaried life of wo was broken. Days 
and nights rolled on, to him equally umlistinguished; 
the cheerful light of heaven never having penetrated 
the gloom of his deep and dreary cell sinee the first 
hour of his entombment; when at length, — a pe- 
riod, according to his reckoning, of cogntless yea 
but in reality only two, ) his dungeon deor was 0 - 
ed, and he was Jed forth, but whether to lite or 
death, he knew not. ‘The balmy breeze from his 
native mountains once more Uieathed on his faded 
cheek; his feet once more pressed the light and 
springing soil; the love of life revived within his 
sunken heart! He was hurried on board ship, and 
heard the order given to sail that very hour. 


Once out of sight of the land of his birth, ‘a 
change came 0’er the spirit” of his anne his fet- 
ters were removed; clothes, linen, books, and his 
guitar, were furnished to him; a ready obedience was 
shown to attend to all his wishes; but the comman- 
der impressed on him the necessity of silence (beyond 
the mere expression of his wants, s daaian and close 
confinement were threatened as the inevitable pe- 
nalty of disobedience to that order! It was in this 
state of miserable exclusion from all social converse, 
as a criminal, under sentence of death, the reader 
first beheld the interesting Manoel on board the An- 
torcha in the Bay of Cadiz! 

On the third night after his arrival in the Old 

" The same feat was said to be performed by a 
British officer in Portugal; but as the French officers 
had previously dissolved the charm whieh bound in 
chains the portress of the gates, the gay and gallant 
guardsman {Dan M‘K——) might have walked quict- 
ly in at the great door: he was an artiste in gymnas- 
tics, however, and the feat gave him something 
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World, he was removed on shore, (with the same 
mystery that attended his entrance on board the ves- 
sel, accompanied by the commander, who, having 

laced him in a close carriage with two persons, 
(armed) he bade him a kind adieu! 

The journey lasted eight days, during which he 
was never left a moment to himself; his companions 
were equally silent and uncommunicative as those he 
had so lately left; and it was not until a week after 
his arrival at the capital, that the first bright glimpse 
of the joys of life, of hope, and love, cheered his 
almost broken spirit! He had been elegantly lodged; 
indulged with every luxury his taste suggested: one 
irksome restraint alone existed;—he was still a pri- 
soner! On the seventh evening, the deep silence of 
his apartment was broken by the sudden, yet cautious 
entrance into it by a secret door of a lady whose dress 
and deportment marked her as being a person of su- 
perior distinction. Having for some moments sur- 
veyed the captive with looks of pity (mingled with 
such strong emotions of a warmer passion, as caused 
a crimson tide to dye the clear olive cheek of the 
unsophisticated youth, ) she occupied the chair which 
he, with peculiar grace had placed for her on her en- 
trance, standing himself, in distant and respectful 
admiration, ‘lhe lady asked with an evident degree 
of inquietude—** Dost thou know me, youth!”-- 
‘*No, Madam!” answered the blushing Manoel: 
‘‘but it would not become the humble slave of an 
unhappy destiny, the poor criminal Manoel, to sit in 
such a presence!—had my fortune been cast in a 
happier lot, here could I pay the homage of my duty, 
and, as your faithful servant, devote my poor life to 
your commands!” The lady astonished at the fer- 
vency of his language, asked herself the question— 
Can I have been betrayed? reason answered, No!-—- 
for up to the very moment of executing her pen, 
the intended visit was known but to herself alone: 
“Take courage, my son,” said the lady, ‘* you are 
no longer a criminal! No longer a prisoner! To- 
morrow’s light shall see your pardon sealed! The 
Queen, my gracious mistress! has heara your story: 
she pities!—she forgives you: as a mother, she 
has granted a fond mother’s petition! Nay, your fu- 
ture fame, your fortune, your life, depend on your 
discretion; let not one word of this visit ever escape 
your lips—farewell!” She held out her hand, which 
the youth, on bended knee, seized, and, while bath- 
ing it with tears of joy and gratitude, almost devour- 
ed it with kisses! ‘he lady lingered; she raised him 
from his humble posture; and in another moment he 
found himself locked in the embrace of his unknown 
benefactress! 

The lady, whose kindness renewed life’s charter 
to the grateful Manoel, althougl considerably above 
forty, bore a pre pena. appearance, but in his 
eyes she appeared an angel; it should, however, be 
recollected, that she was the first of her sex with 
whom the warm, impassioned boy had conversed, 
since his expulsion from the paradise of the convent, 
his raptures therefore were natural enough at his pe- 


_ riod of life. 


The following morning’s first light saw Don Ma- 
noel on the road to the Escurial, attended by two 
servants, who appeared ready to anticipate his wants 
and wishes. Arrived within the gloomy gates of that 
world of masonry and window, the thoughts of the 
church, the shaven crown, and sable robe, once more 
cast a gloom over his handsome countenance; but it 
was asthe fleeting cloud passing over the brilliant sun; 
for the lively remarks of his attendants soon con- 
vinced him that his mode of life was to be any thing 
but one of monastic seclusion. He was conducted 
into a suite of comfortable apartments, amongst 
the several thousands which this vast pile contains: 
and informed that horses for exercise were at all 
times at his command—that he had but to name his 
wishes for aught he might require, whether for im- 
provement or for pleasure, and they should be com- 
plied with. Such a change in his fate would have 
turned the brain of the delighted youth, did not the 
horrors of his two years’ solitary confinement per- 

tually flit before his memory with dreadful recol- 

ections, and act as a rebuking monitor to his vanity 
and passions. ‘Two years passed away in this state 
of uninterrupted pleasure; his tutelar divinity visited 
him at intervals; buat he could not fail to observe that 
immediately before her arrivals and departure,means 
were taken by his attendants to confine him to the 
remote corner of the quadrangle in which apartments 
had been assigned to him. He became pertect in the 
accomplishments of riding, fencing, and dancing, nor 
was he inattentive to the pleasures to be derived from 
reading: he had long since shaken off the cumbrous 
rust of his early education, and indulged in the full 
range of history and modern literature. At length, 
at the end of these two years of probation, it was an- 
nounced to him that he had been honoured with the 
appointment of one of the Chamberlains of the Pa- 
lace through the intercession of his patroness, and 
his immediate appearance at the court of Madrid be- 
came necessary. He was accordingly conducted with 
secrecy to the capital, and re-lodged in his former 
apartments, which, to his amazement, he discovered 
were a portion of the Royal Palace; he found his 
splendid uniform already prepared. On the appoint- 
ed day, the handsome Manoel, with palpitating heart, 
attended on the nobleman who was to honour him 
with an introduction to the Prince of Peace,—he 
trembled with an indefinable feeling of terror as that 
all-powerful minister scanned with piercing eye his 
whole person and appearance; his fears, however, 
vanished, as the prince, with that appearance of warm 
kindness, which he could so well assume, presented 
him with the massy golden key, and ivory wand, 


those badges of his courtly office, and directed him 
to follow in his train to the grand saloon, to kneel 
before his sovereign and the queen. While endea- 
vouring to collect his agitated senses for the new and 
dazzling scene in which he had to perform a part, 
one of the pages of the Duchess of A——a, the name 
assumed by his patroness, stole beside him, and 
pressed into his hand a scrap of paper, on which he 
read— 

‘* Prove yourself deserving a QUEEN’S affection, 

BE FIRM OR PERISH!” 
concealing the paper in his bosom, he almost blindly 
followed in the Prince’s cortege, bewildered in con- 
jectures; and when at last led into the royal presence, 
his heart almost burst its mortal bounds when he be- 
held in the person of the queen, his loved, his hon- 
oured, his adored protector! The words ‘‘Be firm 
or perish!” recalled that undaunted courage, of which 
no man possessed more; and with respectful dignity 
and self-possession, he kuelt before his Majesty to 
kiss his extended hand. But when he turned towards 
the Queen, the exquisite grace and deep-blushing 
humility with which he pressed his lips upon her 
snowy fingers;* and the unequalled elegance with 
which he made his retiring obeisance, raised a mur- 
mur of approbation throughout the crowded and gor- 
geous apartment. 

His future discretion was equal to his good fortune: 
he never lost a particle of the royal favour by any act 
of levity; while his policy (must it be added servili- 
ty") towards the haughty Godoy, gained his power- 

ul friendship, and he was considered as one of the 
most devoted creatures of his patronage. It was not 
until the oceasion of the grand bull feast at Cadiz that 
the jealousy of the prince was roused; not as regard- 
ed any remains of passion which the queen might be 
supposed still to entertain or to inspire, but from the 
growing favour of the king. 

On the third and last day of the festival an event 
occurred which accelerated Don Manoel’s fall, al- 
though for the moment it placed him on a dazzling 
elevation. 

Towards the close of the sports, a bull, whose 
fierceness and activity had spread terror in the arena 
had for some time reigned undisputed monarch ff 
the cireus! The daring Pepe de Xeres, commonly 
called ‘* El Goxo” (from his lameness,) one of the 
most desperate of picadors, had been borne insen- 
sible from the ring, having been overthrown, and 
only saved by the skilful manceuvres of the footmen; 
the next in succession for the attack, the veteran 
Pedro Ortiz, of equal boldness and celebrity, shared 
a similar fate! But one picador remained to sustain 
the honour of the cireus, the undaunted Jose Colcha- 
do, the boast of the manolos of Madrid; after per- 
forming prodigies of valour, an unlucky slip of his 
horse threw him on the body of the bull, but provi- 
dentially so close to the partition as to enable the anx- 
ious spectators of his peril, on the front rows, to 

rasp him in their arms, but not without serious in- 
jury, having had several of his ribs broken, and his 
coarse but manly face disfigured by the loss of the 
whole of his front teeth. 

The furious animal now trampled about the circus 
unopposed, bellowing a horrid defiance: it was yet 
too vigorous to allow of the attack of the banderalle- 
ros. ‘The manager was in despair—the spectators 
impatient—the peculiar clap of the hand, which is 
the signal of disapprobation, thundered round the 
vast circle; at this instant the Cavalier who stood on 
the left of the queen was seen to stoop to his royal 
mistress’s ear, whose nod appeared to give assent to 
his request. He suddenly disappeared from the royal 
box, and in a few minutes, the gates of the circus 
flying open, revealed to the gaze of the astonished 
multitude the handsome chamberlain in his rich cos- 
tume, mounted on one of the horses of the guards, 
his wand of office exchanged for the ponderous lance. 
He entered the arena with looks of confidence. His 
fine formed limbs had no protection whatever; he 
was thus placed at fearful odds with his dread anta- 
gonist; cries of **Hay! lastima! una sacrificio!”+ 
wete heard from the females, while the cheering 
shouts of Valiente cavellero!”’{ burst from the ad- 
miring host of male spectators. Don Manoel had 
just time to take up his position, when the raging 
animal rushed on him with all his collected tury. 
An almost universal shriek followed; but the fearless 
cavalier met his fierce assailant with such dread- 
iul precision on his lance’s point, as to bury it in an 
already gaping wound, and send the monster reeling 
on his haunches, trembling with pain and rage! He 
however quickly returned to the attack; but his ap- 
proach was now slow and cautious; at length he made 
his bound; and at that critical moment, the banda 
slipping from the eyes of the cavalier’s horse, the 
affrighted beast wheeling suddenly, fled from his 
grim assailant; he was already at the verge of the 
circus, with the horns of the bull in his vitals. Ano- 
ther moment would have been fatal to horse and ri- 
der, when the cavalier whirling his spear in the air, 
brought round its point, and resigning the reigns for 
the instant, wheeling round in his saddle, aimed a 
deadly thrust at the bull. A lucky chance awaited 
this desperate effort, the lance’s point fixed itself in 
the nape of the animal’s neck, and inflicted a new and 
horrid wound, which once more forced it to retire. 
—The acclamations were astounding, and shouts of 


* The hand and arm of the Queen Maria Louisa 
were of such exquisite beauty and symmetry, that 
a any kept one or other arm uncovered to 

isplay it. 

+ Ah! what apity! a sacrifice! 


Brave cavalier! 


** Basta, basta! no mas, no mas!’* resounded from 
all quarters; but the cavalier, who seemed to have 
set his life upon the cast, quickly adjusted the ban- 
dage over his almost expiring horse’s eyes,and adopt- 
ed the dangerous step of advancing towards the 
maddened animal, into the very centre of the arena. 
His horse already tottered; his own silken-bound 
limbs were steeped in the poor animal’s gore; but 
still untouched in person, firm and undaunted in pur- 
pose, he bore himself like ahero! The momentary 
prayers of thousands were put up for his safety! the 
—s bull, instead of facing his bold adversary, 

ept retiring with low and hollow bellowings, paw- 
ing the earth, as if collecting his remaining strength. 
Meanwhile the fixed and darkling eye of the cavalier 
was never fora moment removed from the lance’s 
point. Anawful pause of a few seconds gave a dee 
er interest to the scene, when on rushed the bull in 
furious desperation, burying his horns in the chest of 
the horse! he was, however, at the same moment 
himself fixed on the unerring lance of the bold cava- 
lier! Neither yielded; the bull, exerting all its 
strength, absolutely raised the horse from the ground, 
when his rider throwing forward his entire weight, 
and giving the full force of his arm to his lance, hurl- 
ed the bull to earth, bleeding and subdued! In this 
last and crowning effort his lance was shivered; and 
as he waved the fragments over his victorious head, 
the foundation of the vast building shook with the 
thunder of applause. He was led in triumph to the 
gates, where his horse, no longer able to sustain him, 
resigned his life in the circus. The conquered bull 
lay gasping on the earth, never more to rise; the ma- 
tador, scorning to stain his sword with a fallen foe, 
waved it over his bleeding front, and retired, leaving 
the dying animal to end his sufferings under the stilet- 
to of one of the attendants of the ring. ‘Thus conclud- 
ed the Royal Fiesto de Toros of Cadiz in 180—! 

At the drawing-room held that night Don Manoel 
received from the hands of the King the small cross 
of Charles the Third, and the rank of colonel, as the 
reward of his bravery! His royal mistress in seeret 
presented him with some valuable tokens of her in- 
creased admiration; even Godoy affected to rejoice in 
this sudden tide of prosperity, and his conduct every 
day led the generous, unsuspicious Don Manoel to 
reject the advice which those who really loved and 
respected him suggested. 

One evening, in the month of November following 
the above events, while sitting in hisapartmentalone, 
**chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fortune,” oc- 
ceasionally striking the chords of his guitar, the door 
which led into the apartment (and which one person 
alone had ever entered) silently turned on its hinges; 
but instead of that being, who to him at least was all 
gentleness and love, appeared four men, masked and 
cloaked, with stiletto in hand, who suddenly sprung 
upon him and thrust a handkerchief into his mouth, 
proceeded to bind his arms, then placing a bandage 
over his eyes, they hurried hii away, whither he was 
quite unconscious. 

Placed in a roomy carriage with his four conduc- 
tors, two of whom he felt sat before, and one on 
each side of him, after half an hour’s travelling, the 
spokesman of the party gave orders for the removal 
of the bandages from his mouth and eyes, and also 
the binding of his arms to be relaxed, adding— 
** Silence or Death!” <A little before dawn the coach 
arrived at its place of destination, which he found 
was an ancient building situated at the foot of the 
Guadarama mountains. Here he was ushered into 
an apartment with only one aperture for light or air, 
strongly secured by iron gratings: a bedstead, a table, 
and one chair, was all the furniture it boasted. Here 
he was for a time left to his reflections: that they 
were such as almost to overwhelm his reason may 
he inferred. What a melancholy reverse in his for- 
tune! Ina few hours a strange person entered, in 
whom he saw his jailer; and who placed before him 
a good breakfast of chocolate, and furnished his bed- 
stead with matrass and clothes, then retired; towards 
evening his jailer returned, and found his prisoner 
locked in sleep, so deep and so profound that he did 
not disturb him, but removing his untasted breakfast 
placed a bell with a lighted lamp upon the table, and 
quietly withdrew. Delicious dreams had cheated 
the imagination of the unfortunate captive: and the 
dread reality seemed itself a dream, when, as starting 
from his bed, he saw the light of his solitary lamp 
barely breaking the gloom of his wretched prison !— 


‘¢ Reflection came, with all her busy train, 
Swell’d at his heart, and turn’d the past to pain.” 


Night afforded him no repose; the strength of tired 
nature had been restored by his refreshing day-sleep; 
and the long and silent hours were spent in unavyail- 
ing lamentations! Two days thus passed without the 
infliction of personal injury or insult, but, on the 
contrary, the most respectful, though silent attention 
on the part of his jailer, Don Manoel ventured to 
cherish a hope of better fortune. On the third day 
his guard entered and presented a letter, in a well- 
known hand, on reading which he pressed it to his 
lips, and while the big round tear rolled down his 
manly cheek, he fell on his knees, exclaiming 
‘*¢ Bless her! bless her!” His jailer motioned to him 
to follow—need it be told how quickly he obeyed 
the hint?—in a quarter of an hour he was on the 
road, and that night at eleven, he found himself re- 
established in his apartments! At midnight he re- 
ceived a visit from one tooloving—too much beloved !. 
who unfolded to his astonished ear atale of treachery 
—Godoy, the false Godoy, had doomed hin: to ruin! 


* Enough, enough! no more, no more! 


Banishment from Spain, was the only condition op 
which his royal mistress could obtain a promise of 
his life; a few brief hours would sever them forever! 
even the moments of this her parting visit were 
numbered! she hung round his neck her own picture 
richly set with large brilliants, and bestowing one 
long, long and tender embrace, while her fallip 

tears bedewed his face, she tore herself away from 
the only being she ever loved.* 

At an early hour in the morning, Don Manoel re. 
ceived an order to attend the levee of Godoy; on his 
entrance he was received by that prince of hypocrites 
with every demonstration of the warmest regard, 
and complimented by his Highness and by his circle 
of sycophants on his appointment to a command ip 
one of the most remote colonies, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. The officers of his staff were 
announced to be in waiting, and it was intimated that 
his departure for the port of Cadiz must be imme. 
diate! His majesty and the queen had left Madrid 
for Aranjuez, the ceremony of leave-taking was 
therefore dispensed with. 

Don Manoel seeing it in vain to oppose his adverse 
fortune, submitted with the best grace his agonized 
heart would admit, and with dissembled gratitude 
and respect bent before his stern oppressor, while 
his daring soul burned to avenge his wrongs! 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints, 


From the Boston Gazette. 
GOOD ADVICE. 


Messrs. Bears anv Homer.—The enclosed let. 
ter, written by the pen of that distinguished scholar, 
patriot and soldier of the Revolution, Charles Cotes. 
worth Pinckney, twenty-seven years since, accom- 
panying certain books taken to a young student at 
aw, now dead, appears too valuable to be lost. It 
does honour to his judgment, and to his kind, parental 
feeling towards a youth, occasionally honoured with 
his society, who was cultivating a course of study, in 
which, at like age, he himself had enjoyed the in- 
structions of that immortal Oxford lecturer, Black- 
stone, in England. Students in law, and in other 
departments, would, probably, be gratified and im- 
proved by the counsels of the man who gained all 
hearts during a few months residence in Boston, by 
his manners, his virtues, and his intelligence; and 
shortly afterwards he was honoured with the unani- 
mous votes of New England, as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. —[Hen. Rufus King 
at the same time, enjoyed a similar unanimity inthis 
section as a candidate for the Vice Presidency. }] The 
gratitude of Gen. Pinckney for the esteem and affee- 
tion of his northern brethren, accompanied him 
through life. H. J. 


** Dear Sir—Let me request the favour of you to 
accept the last English edition of Vattell’s Law of 
Nations, the best treatise at present extant on that 
subject; but which will be perhaps superseded in a 
few years by a work of very great expectation, from 
the pen of the justly celebrated Mr. M‘Intosh. ‘Till 
the appearance of that work, recommend the present 
to your serious and attentive perusal; and on the eve 
of the great events which are taking place in the 
world, it may be both amusing and instructive to 
compare their causes with the principles of the Law 
of Nature and immutable Justice, as laid down by 
Vattell. I also request your acceptance of the Digest 
of the Law of Trials at Nisi Prius, by Espinasse— 
by far the best practical book on the subject, and which 
at the same time that it will serve as an elementary 
Treatise in the prosecution of your studies, you will 
find of very considerable use when called to the Bar 
in your practice on the Circuit. But let me recom- 
mend to you, on a second perusal of this, or any other 
elementary ‘Treatise in the Law, not to rely on the 
cases as quoted, but make them in some measure 
your own, by referring to and studying each in the 
original reporters. You will not, however, suffer 
this ‘Treatise, or any modern books to prevent you 
from studying with deep and severe attention the 
words of Lord Coke, which you will find to contain, 
notwithstanding his quaintness, areal mine of in- 
trinsic learning and common law knowledge. ‘Though 
a close attention to your legal studies should certainly 
be a primary object, let me also warmly recommend 
a serious application to scientific and polite literature: 
and do not think this will retard your professional 
progress. It will assist and promote it, and you will 
often find your mind as much relieved from varying 
your studies, and occasionally transferring your atten- 
tion from one science to another, as from quitting a 
scientific for a frivolous pursuit. ‘The best Lawyers 
I have known were those of deep literature as well 
as legal knowledge, and you may remember that my 
Lord Coke, in his distribution of the time of a Law 
student, allots a considerable portion of it to the ser- 
vice of the muses. By thus varying your studies, Ido 
not mean to recommend the frivolous dabbling in any 
science. Whatever may be the object of your pur- 
suit, endeavour to obtain a competent knowledge of 
it. ** Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.” 
But while I am recommending an attention to your 
studies, do not think I wish you to be a mere book 
worm. The conversation of venerable, learned, and 


* The old Duchess of O , who had for years 
enjoyed the queen’s confidence, declared to the wri- 
ter (many yeurs after these events) that if the heart 
of hee majesty ever entertained the sentiment of love 


unmixed with grosser passions, Don Manoel alone 


| could claim the merit of exciti ng it. 
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eable men; ingenuous and youthful companions, 
virtuous, amiable and elegant women, afford sources 
of real improvement and delightful relaxation. Cul- 
tivate, my young friend, this society, as both improv- 
ing and entertaining. Take also a good deal of ex- 
ercise in the open air as a principal mode of preserv- 
ing health, without the enjoyment of which it is im- 

ssible to study with effect. 

Ihave run this scrawl toa much greater length 
than 1 intended when I took up my pen, which was 
only to request you to accept of the above mentioned 
books, as a slight memorial from me. But my re- 
gard for you, and the very friendly attentions I have 
received from one near to you, have, perhaps, un- 
warrantably, induced me to be tedious and prolix. 
Your candour, however, will excuse this fault on ac- 
count of the intention, and you will believe me to be, 
with warm wishes for your success in life, yours, 
very sincerely, 

Cuartes CoreswortH PINCKNEY.” 


From the Augusta Chronicle. 

Mr. Eprror:—As every thing at the present time 
relating to that extraordinary man, Lafayette, must be 
interesting to your readers, more particularly when 
coupled with the name of Pulaski, I herewith send 

ou a short extract from a French work, published 
in 1790, which is very little known in this country; 
wherein it seems that the great patriot Pulaski was, 
inhis last moments, possessed of a truly prophetic 
spirit, in relation to some of the most important 
events that have agitated the whole of Europe, and | 
may say the world. ‘The following is given as rela- 
ted by a Polish officer, who was a constant companion 
of Pulaski, both in prosperity and adversity; and was’ 
his steadfast friend till death. 


PULASKI’S PROPHECY IN HIS LAST MO- 
MENTS. 

‘It was in the Spring of 1776, that the insurgents 
of America, fearful ot the tyranny of an Island which 
once boasted of its own liberties, resolved to redeem 
their violated rights by force of arms. ‘My country 
hath lost her freedom, says Pulaski to me one day; 
but ah, let us still fight for that of a new people!’— 
We pass into Spain, we embark on board of a vessel 
bound for Havana, from whence we repair to Phila- 
delphia. The congress instantly presents us with 
commissions, and employs us in the army of Gen. 
Washington. 

*¢*Pulaski, consumed with a blank melancholy, ex- 
poses his life like a man *o whom life had become in- 
supportable; is always to be found at the most dange- 
rous posts, and towards the end of the fourth campaign 
is mortally wounded by my side. Being carried to 
his tent, | instantly repair thither to console him. 

*¢<T find that my end approaches,’ says he, ad- 
dressing himselfto me. ‘Oh! it is buttoo true that 
I shall never see my native country again! Cruel ca- 
pricious destiny! Pulaski falls a martyr to Ameri- 
can liberty, and the Poles still continue slaves!’ ” 

* * » * 

‘*My friend, my death would be indeed horrible, 
if a ray of hope did not remain to cheer me! Ah! 
I hope I do not deceive myself—No, 1 am not mis- 
taken,” adds he in a firmer accent. 

**A consoling Deity discloses in my last thoughts, 
a futurity, a happier futurity which approaches! | 
behold one of the first nations in the world awaken- 
ing from a Jong slumber, and re-demanding of its 
proud oppressors its ancient and vivlated rights; its 
sacred imprescriptable rights,—the rights of hu- 
manity! I behold, in an immense capital, long dis- 
honoured by every species of servility, a crowd of 
soldiers discovering themselves to be citizens, and 
millions of citizens becoming soldiers, Beneath 
their redoubled blows, tyranny shall be overturned; 
the signal is already given from one extremity of the 
empire to another;—the reign of tyrants is no move. 
A neighbouring people, sometimes an enemy, but 
always generous, always worthy of deciding upon 
great actions, shall applaud those unexpected efforts, 
crowned with such a speedy success! Ah, may a 
reciprocal esteem commence and strengthen, be- 
tween these two nations, an unalterable friendship! 
May that horrible science of trick, imposture and 
treason, which courts denominate politics, hold out 
no obstacle to prevent this fraternal re-union! 

. ‘Noble rivals in talents and philosophy, French- 
men! Englishmen! suspend at length, and suspend 
forever, those bloody discords, the tury of which has 
but too often extended over the two hemispheres;— 
no longer decide between you the empire of the 
universe, but by the force of your example, ahd the 
ascendancy of your genius.—Instead of the cruel ad- 
vantage of affrighting and subduing the nationsaround 
you, dispute between yourselves the more solid glory 
of enlightening their ignorance, and breaking their 
ins, 

‘“‘ Approach,” adds Pulaski; ‘‘behold at a little 
distance from, and in the midst of the carnage that 
surrounds us, among such a crowd of famous war- 
riors, a warrior celebrated even in the midst of them, 
by his masculine courage, his great talents, and his. 
virtues truly republican. He is the heir of a name 
long illustrious; but he has no oceasion for the glory 
ot his ancestors to render himself celebrated. 

‘It is the great, the good Lafayette, an honour to 

ce, and a sco to tyrants: but he has scarce 
begun his immortal labours! Envy his fate, endea- 
vour to imitate his virtues, and follow as near as pos- 
sible the steps of so a man. He, the worthy 
on, shall be the Washington of 
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tion of nations, that the eternal justice shall also pre- 
sent to our fellow citizens the days of vengeance and 
of liberty. 

** Let the remembrance of our injuries and of our 
successes cull forth thy courage! May thy sword, so 
many times empurpled with the blood of our ene- 
mies, be still turned against those oppressors. May 
they tremble while thinking on thy exploits! May 
they tremble in recalling the name of Pulaski!” 
Saying this he expired.* 


CHRONOLOGICAL MEMORANDA. 


The following Chronological Memoranda of impor- 
tant oecurrences in France, since 1789, is from the 
Boston Daily Evening Transcript. 


1789. Commencement of the French Revolution. 
Bastile destroyed, and Gen. La Fayette elected com- 
mander of the National Guards. The liberty of the 
press was decreed. and all privileges and distinetions 
of orders abolished by the National Assembly, 
1790. Abolition of hereditary nobility. 

1791. La Fayette resigned the command of the 
National Guards. The king arrested and confined. 
1792 All records of nobility burnt. La Fayette 
made pri soner by the Austrians. Royalty abolished 
and all distinctions in society discarded. The calen- 
dar altered and the names of the months changed. 
1793. Louis XVI. beheaded Jan, 21, and Franee 
declared a republic. The queen beheaded, Oct. 16. 
The duke of Orleans beheaded, Nov. 6. The Chris- 
tian religion suppressed. 

1794. Danton beheaded, April 4. The Princess 
Elizabeth beheaded, May 12. Robespierre and his 
party destroyed, himself and brother executed. The 
press declared free. 

1795. Insurrection of the Jacobins, nineteen be- 
headed. Louis X VILL refuses to accept the kingdom 
of France unless its ancient power was restored. An 
insurrection at Paris. Napoleon Bonaparte com- 
mands the troops of the convention, and first distin- 
guishes himself as a general. 

1796. Charles X. (then count d’Artois) landed in 
England. Louis X VIL. died in prison. Bonaparte 
distinguishes himself by his victories over the allied 
forces. 

1797. Bonaparte defeats the army of the pope. 
The banished clergy permitted to return, on swear- 
ing to suppori the constitution. La Fayette and his 
companions released from the prison at Olmutz. 
1798. The French army under Berthier enters 
Rome. The French troops enter Switzerland. All 
intercourse between France and the Americans sus- 
pended. Bonaparte lands in Egypt. 

1799. Bonaparte defeated in several engagements 
with the continental powers. The duke d’Angou- 
leme marries the daughter of Louis XVI. Bonaparte 
offers peace to England, and is refused. 

1800. Battle of Marengo. Bonaparte narrowly 
escapes death from the explosion of the infernale. 
1801. Bonaparte recalls the exiled clergy. Cele- 
bration of the general peace at Paris. Bonaparte re- 
fuses to have a statue erected to him during his life- 
time. 

1802. The Catholic religion established in France, 
Mr. Fox visits Paris and is received with distinction 
by the First Consul. Forty thousand French troops 
enter Switzerland and subdue the country. 
1803. Great Britain declares war against France. 
Bonaparte orders all Englishmen residing in France 
to be arrested. Preparations made for the invasion 
of England. Bonaparte offers Louis X VIII. a pen- 
sion for life. , 

1804. A conspiracy against Bonaparte discovered. 
The duke d’Enghein shot by his orders. Bonaparte 
crowned emperor. 

1805. War between France, Russia and Austria. 
Georgian calendar restored in France. The French 
enter Vienna. 

1806. Joseph Bonaparte crowned king of Naples. 
Louis Bonaparte crowned king of Holland. 

1807. Louis XVIIL. under the title of count de 
Lille, lands in England. 

1808. Napoleon establishes a national university. 
The king of France is joined in England by the queen 
and duchess d’Angouleme. 

1809. The French cross the Danube. An armis- 
tice takes place between Austria and France. 

1810. Napoleon marries the arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa of Austria. Holland annexed to France. 

1811. The King of Rome (present duke of Reich- 
stadt) born. 

1812. Napoleon leaves Paris in May, on the Rus- 
sian campaign. The army enters Moscow 14th Sept. 
Compelled to retreat with immense loss of men. 

1813. Prussia joins the allies against France. Aus- 
tria declares war against it. A new conscription is 
ordered to supply the loss of men who suffered in 
the Russian campaign, and Napoleon marches against 
the allies. 

1814. Napoleon puts himself at the head of the 
National Guard. The allied sovereigns march against 
Paris, and enter it the 31st of March. Napoleon sails 
— April 26. Louis XVIII. enters Paris the 3d 
of May. 

1815. Napoleon returned from Elba, landed in 
France, March 1, and entered Paris on the 20th. 
Battle of Waterloo, June 18th. Napoleon sailed for 
St. Helena, in the Northumberland, aa 8th. 

1816. Marshal Ney shot at Paris. Bonaparte’s 
relatives banished France. 


* Pulaski was killed at the siege of Savannah, in 


friend; it is at that memorable epoch of the regenera- 


1779. 


1817. The empress Maria Louisa protests against 
the arrangements of the holy alliance. _ 

1818. Paris evacuated by the allied armies. Louis 
establishes a censorship of the press. — 

1819. A new popular ministry appointed. 

1820. Duke oF E Berri assassinated. : 

1821. A sham plot discovered to destroy the king 
and the duke d’Angouleme. Louis appointed a new 
royalist administration. 

1822. Charter unpopular. Plots discovered in 
various quarters. Severe restrictions imposed upon 
the press. 

1823. Louis declares his intention of interfering 
in the internal affairs of Spain. s 

1824. Treaty concluded for the occupation of 
by a French army. Louis XVIII. died, aged 
69. Succeeded by Charles X. The censorship of 
the press removed. 

1825. Charles X. crowned at Rheims, May 29. 
France acknowledges the independence of Hayti. 
Gen. La Fayette arrived at Havre from the United 
States, in the frigate Brandywine. 

1826. A statue erected in Paris in commemora- 
tion of Louis XVL 

1827. National Guards disbanded. Censorship 
of the press established, and again relinquished. 
1828. A new and more liberal ministry formed. 
Revenue of France, 94,410,000 francs. 

1829. An entire change in the ministry. Polig- 
nac appointed minister for foreign affairs, and the 
cabinet assumes an ultra-royal deportment. 

1830. Algiers captured by the French troops un- 
der Gen. Bourmont. The liberty of the press sus- 
pended, and the freedom of elections curtailed. A 
revolution commencesat Paris. The National Guard 
reorganized, and placed under the command of Gen. 
La Fayette. The duke of Orleans appointed lieu- 
tenant general. The tri-coloured flag resumed. The 
king escapes to Rambouillet, and there abdicates in 
favour of his grandson the duke of Bordeaux, to the 
exclusion of the dauphin Louis Antoine. 


REMINISCENCE. 


In the memorable attack made by the British squa- 
dron upon the almost defenceless village of Stoning- 
ton, in the month of September, 1814, a number of 
their barges, in attempting to effect a landing on the 
east side of the peninsula, were promptly repulsed 
by the militia. A few of them were sunk, and one 
drifted on shore, full of the wounded and dying.— 
Among the persons severely wounded, was a youn 
midshipman of prepossessing appearance, and thoug 
medical aid ial kind attentions were immediately 
afforded, it was found impossible to preserve his life. 
He died, and was interred with the honors of war in 
the village grave-yard. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer subsequent tothe termination of hostilities, an 
elderly gentleman, evidently a foreigner, drove up 
to the public house in the village, and after a few al- 
lusions to the attack and defence, inquired of the 
landlord if any British officer who was killed at the 
time, was buried in the neighbourhood. The land- 
lord answered in the affirmative, and related the par- 
ticulars of the capture, death and burial of the young 
midshipman. He was asked by the stranger if he 
would accompany him, and point out the spot where 
the remains lay, which was immediately complied 
with, ‘The gentleman then desired to be left alone, 
and did not return to his lodgings until late at night. 
In the morning he rose early, and again repaired to 
the grave-yard, where he remained four or five hours. 
After his return he took breakfast, settled his bill, 
and was about departing, when the landlord, whose 
feelings as well as curiosity were greatly excited, 
ventured to intrude upon his reserve, by asking if 
the deceased midshipman were a relative. He re- 

lied in a faltering accent that he was:—that it was 
bis only son; and that as soon as he could convenient- 
ly leave England after the renewal of intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, he had engaged his moe 
for the sole purpose of viewing the spot where the 
relics of all that bound him to earth lay entombed: 
That he had now poured out his grief over his grave, 
and put an end to the agonizing uncertainty which 
haunted his mind respecting his death and burial.— 
He should go back comparatively soothed, with the 
entire satisfaction that his son had not fallen into the 
hands of barbarians, but had died, surrounded by 
hearts which could entex into the feelings of a parent 
prematurely bereft of his only child. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Eveyine Dusss.—A crape dress of a new shade 
of rose colour. Itis worn over a de Naples 
slip to correspond. The corsage is cut low and 
square; itis made to sit close to the shape, and is 
finished round the bust with double folds of crape 
cut bias; the folds open on the shoulders, and are 
edged with blond lace. Beret sleeve very short, but 
not quite so wide as usuaJ, The skirt is trimmed, 
just above the knee, with a crape rouleau, so 
arranged as to form a singularly novel and pretty 
border. The hair is dressed in the Chinese fashion, 
and ornamented with sprigs of moss roses placed on 
each side, and a bandeau of pearls brought low upon 
the forehead. The comb is of plain tortoise-shell, with 
a very high gallery. A blond lace searf is thrown 
carelessly over the shoulders. The jewellery worn 
with this dress should be of gold and pearl. 

Morsrne Dasss.—A peignoir composed of jaco- 
net muslin; the corsage, made full before and behind, 
confined to the waist by a ceinture of white watered 


riband. A falling rounded at the ends, anda 


triple pelerine also rounded, are edged, as well as 
the fronts of the dress, with a narrow-pointed open 
trimming. The sleeve, which is of moderate and 
ceful width, is confined at the lower part by draw- 
ings which form bouillons. The skirt is adorned 
only by a row of trimming corresponding with that 
of the fronts, which edges the bottom. e hairis 
arranged in light bows on the forehead. ‘The cap is 
of English lace, and of large size. It is decorated 
with cogues of green gauze riband, tastefully min- 
led with the borders which turn back; the brides 
vang loose. —La Belle Assemblee. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DESERTED TO HER LOVER, 


BY A. C, AINSWORTH. 
“ It is no dream—and I am desolate.’”’—Byrun. 
When the melting tones of music fall, 
And ruddily glows the wine, 
Thou may’st be met in the gorgeous hall, 
By a livelier heart than mine— 
But a truer one may never be, 


With its offer of deep idolatry. 


Some lips may tell a welcomer vow, 
Than mine have ever breathed; 

And a richer garland may bind thy brow, 
Than any which I have wreathed; 

Yet vows may come from a falser heart, 

And tenderer garlands may fall apart. 


Thou say’st all thought of me may die, 
Like the scent of a broken vase, 

Or fade like lines in a sun-down sky, 
With never a single trace; 

Yet be it so!—though hard the lot, 

To wander by all I loved—forgot. 


And now, take back the delicate chain 
You gave, with links of gold; 
I'll keep it not, lest I think again, 
Of the heart which is growing cold, 
And tear-drops fall—and I breaite sigh, 
When heart and lids should be sear and dry. 


Pll mingle again with the brilliant world 
As of old, in the song and dance; 
My lips with smiles shall again be curled, 
Mine eyes send a pleasant glance; 
There shall be no sign which may ever speak 
Of thy faded love, on my rosy cheek. 


Go forth, on the waves with their shining curls, 
In thy spirit’s pride—farewell,— 

Go, meet Italia’s laughing girls, 
Where beauty and romance dwell; 

Think when you look on sundown sea, 


Think not of your home—nor love—nor me. 
Providence, R. I. October 4, 1830. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LINES. 


Air— O, there’s not in this wide world a valley so sweet."’ 


It was eve—and her planet shone down in the dell, 

AsI watch’d by the rock where the mountain stream 
fell, 

How from the wild breast of the waters it smiled, 

So tremblingly true and so meltingly mild. 


And I thought, like those billows, thus bright from 
above, 

Is the heart that is lit by a fond woman’s love; 

Though rocks and though ruin his pathway may fill, 

She shares in his sorrows, and beams on him still. 


But a wave, in the rage of its channel-vex’d pride, 
The timid beam spurn’d from the turbulent tide; 
Yet that beam, as the spent billow trembled to rest, 
Crept fondly again to its still sobbing breast. 


When terrors assail us, or wild passions move, 
*Tis thus, I exclaim’d, with a found woman’s love; 
Wewrong her—we spurn her—she loves not the less, 
But weeps, while she watches to brighten and bless. 
ARION. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
The following lines were written after reading in 
one of the newspapers a paragraph commiserating 
the unmerited lot of the Dutchess de Berri; a prin- 
cess, on the subject of whose beauty, virtues, and 
talents, even the complimentary tongues of cour- 
tiers and Frenchmen have deemed it prudent to be 


silent. There was also a sympathising tribute to’ 


Madame d’Angouleme, she who wearied the king 
with prayers to induce him not to mitigate the sen- 
tence of the heroic Ney, and who in the tragedy of 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


the youthful conspirators of Rochelle, repeated the 
same vindictive part, when only the signature of 
Louis was between them and the scaffold. 
Child of a base and bigot line, 
Shall pity waste a tear on thee? 


That far from courts thou ’rt doom’d to pine, 
Nor kneeling slaves around thee see? 


inion of fortune! in thy power, 

What deed of virtue claim’d thy name? 
Through pomp and pleasure’s gilded bower 

To idly rove, was all thy fame. 


And she, thy obdurate ary 

Fierce with revenge and lust of power, 
The bloody scaffold and the bier 

Are trophies of her palmy hour. 


And shall such worthless beings share, 

_ The tears to martyr’d valour due— 

That in the hour of deep despair, 
More firm to faith and honour grew? 


Forbid it heaven! that in this land, 
Where freedom’s purest altars rose, 
The scions of that ruthless band 
Should find one voice to sing their woes. 
There are individuals,contemporaries of the revo- 
lution of 1789, who well remember when a single 
phrase uttered in favour of French liberty, severed 
the closest bonds of friendship; nor are the orange 
watch ribbons, and lily badges of 1815, forgotten; 
still less, those solemn orations, commencing thus: 
‘¢ The long agony is over, and Europe reposes in 
the arms of her legitimate sovereigns.” But let us 
rejoice in the change of sentiment, and be silent. 


ROSALIA. 


Rosalia was the widow of an American officer 
who perished in our successful contest for indepen- 
dence. Born with a temper sudden, haughty, and 
imperious, which it was never her good fortune to 
see the necessity of controlling, her life was passed 
in a species of military skirmishing with her rela- 
tions and neighbours, exciting ridicule or hate ac- 
cording as the gay or gloomy elements predominated 
in their characters. Secured by the unintellectual 
habits of her mind from those violent resolutions of 
exasperated spirits that lead to great misfortunes, it 
is probable that but for one unhappy incident, the 
ascendency of feeling over reason had produced no 
great reverse in her uneventful destiny, though it 
certainly lessened her happiness. Good and evil 
are so inseparably blended, that she may possibly 
have known a gloomy enjoyment in the progress of 
those little feuds excited by her restless spirit, and 
periodically agitating the quiet, unambitious circle 
in which she moved. 

Rosalia had two sons, indulged by her to excess— 
perhaps it was that she preferred that system, or 

*more probably her pride was flattered by some fan- 
cied superiority connected with the turbulent and 
annoying qualities of her offspring—but in the fur- 
ther progress of events, it was her fate to mourn 
that once cherished insolence directed against her- 
self; and this she considered as a new and unmerited 

misfortune. . It was not till the elder of these youths 
was near the age of sixteen, that the fatal fruits of 
passion were fully reaped. One evening, loud and 
discordant sounds of revelry attracted Rosalia to the 
door—on the flight of steps leading to the entrance, 
she discovered an old man in all the noisy delirium 
of intoxication, alternately singing and menacing the 
insulting mob. Fired with indignation at so inso- 
lent a profanation of her portal, she commanded the 
in her haughtiest notes to begone.’ Far 
rom obeying, the bacchanal burst into an insulting 
laugh, and replied to her orders in phrases the re- 
verse of respectful. Rosalia called furiously on her 
sons, and When they appeared, directed them to 
tlirustthe ancient sinner off the steps. The deed 
.was instantly done, and the old man falling on his 
ead, remained on th®pavement in a state of insen- 
sibility. ‘Those who have felt the sudden recoil of 
passion, may imagine Rosalia’s feelings when she 
heard the crowd pronounce him dead. Every emo- 
tion but those of dread and contrition, died away in 

“her stern bosom—she had her victim conveyed to 

comfortable lodgings, and physicians and nurses en- 
gaged to attend him; fruitless efforts! He expired 


the fall—the police acquitted the unintentional 
homicides, but no verdiet of human tribunal éould 
@rase the sting of remorse now first experienced, 


science; vindictive and malicious she had often been, 
but these were feelings born of the moment, and 
vanishing when the surge of passion rolled away— 
for her heart, like all those of extreme sensibility, 
produced alternately vice and virtue. In all former 
events, the spirit of self-aequittal, at once her bane 
and antidote, had vindicated her before the ordeal 
of conscience, from all semblance of blame, save 
that of a constitutional impetuosity of temper, un- 
premeditated in its violence and harmless in its 
results. But now a religious awe descended on 
her soul, filling it with dread and despair. She 
accused herself of that which is deemed the darkest 
of human crimes; and reason, that might have justi- 
fied her on the score of motive, and suggested the 
extenuating fact, that she was the slave of an impulse 
rendered uncontrollable by nature and habit, was 
now silenced by remorse, or but aided in deepening 
her crime. Her children beheld in the declining 
health of their parent, the fatal influence of grief, 
operating on a weak mind. Its progress was so 
rapid, that in the space of three months, she passed 
from exuberant health to the verge of dissolution. 
As her Jast hours approached, the veil thrown by 
pride over the phantoms of conscience, was violently 
torn away, and the awful triumphs of superstition 
stood fully disclosed. Ere then her family might 
have suspected, and strangers have whispered, the 
secret of her feelings, and of that mortal anguish by 
which the springs of life were consuming—but her 
own language, when adverting to the unfortunate 
catastrophe, (which only compulsion could induce, ) 
was always that of a méasured regret and entire self- 
vindication. But on the night of her death, what a 
transition! what an appalling scene! The terrified 
attendants fled from her couch, unable to support 
the horrid imagery of a distracted fancy. The mind 
of Rosalia was deeply imbued with the ancient su- 
perstition that the spirit of the murdered haunted in 
visible shape, the dying hour of the assassin. 
‘¢ There! there it goes!” she incessantly exclaimed, 
**Do you not see it?”—When asked what? ‘Oh 
that old man whom I murdered—he never leaves me 
now.” They knew then how that tragedy pressed 
on her mind, which imagination had made her fate. 
These hideous fancies mingled with despairing sur- 
mises on the future, only ceased when death closed 
the scene of moral and physical distress. 

The influence of Rosalia’s unhappy temper ex- 
tended not beyond her own stormy existence. A 
wretched education had only for a time the power 
to obscure the native germ of excellence implanted 
by nature in the breast of her sons, as if to show the 
fallacy of the teaching system. The fierce and 
wayward spirit that east so dark a cloud over the 
boyish days of these youths, gradually subsided, and 
succeeding years beheld them the pride and orna- 
ments of their country. It was the fate of both bro- 
thers to die violent, though honourable, deaths—one 
of those coincidences from whieh the superstitious 
mind deduces a moral of retribution. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


The caprice and asperity of L—— are the efforts 
of nature struggling to obtain that equality, for whose 
possession all are sighing. He is elderly, plain, un- 
talented, not rich, disappointed and discontented. 
None are left wholly destitute, and one consoling 
drop is given to sweeten even his cup of bitterness, 
he considers himself well born—but owing so little 
to either nature or fortune, malignity is his only 
weapon; and he watches eagerly for opportunities to 
exercise it, instinctively aware how many fools the 
world contains, who referring all to themselves, and 
without the self-abstraction that calmly reviews the 
peculiar circumstances of another, feel their self- 
love wounded by the sting of one who envies their 


happier destiny. 


C—— is civil and respectful, but repulsive and en- 
nuieuse from egotism, pedantry, and sad want of 
variety; flattery cannot please from such lips unless 
it were given as a reverberation from another, but 
this never happens; it requires more taet than falls to 
the lot of poor C——; but if it should be your desire 
to please, a forced semblance of attention, with a few 


gross compliments, will answer your purpose. 
F-——, of gossiping notoriety, and a little of the 


but meyer to be eradicated. from Rosalia’s con- 


incendiary, is of a touchy temper and very unequal. 


In an intercourse with her, she should be your mo- 
del, and by the double resemblance of caprice and 
folly, pass from nonchalance and disdain to overaected 
attention, but no confidence, or you will be despised 
and betrayed; perhaps in her case the surest mode of 
pleasing is to address yourself to the palate; cake 
and suger-plums will atone for contempt. 


N—— is only attractive from an extreme defi- 
ciency in judgment or common sense, relieved by a 
slight sprinkling of vivacity and imagination. Such 
a companion places you at your ease, and vanity is 
flattered by a sense of superior prudence; but you 
must suppress all deep reflections, all speculations 
on either the head or heart. It is requisite to dwell 
on the surface of things, change the topic every mo- 
ment, and take vive la bagatelle for your motto; flat- 
ter without the least address, for N—— can swallow 
the largest and coarsest dose. 


A—— never sacrifices to the agreeable, for self- 
love is subservient to interest; and the delicate in- 
cense of the mind were thrown away where the large 
spectacles of interest shield the eyes from having dust 
thrown in them. To one so experienced and accus- 
tomed to slights, refined attentions would seem a 
snare, or perhaps induce a disposition to insolence. 

E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, 23, 1830. 


Nothing so soon brings a man down to a proper 
sense of his insignificance as sickness. The mind 
and the body are alike affected by it, and the dim 
horrors that swim before the eyes of the invalid are 
fraught with abundant lessons of morality. In the 
glow of health, in the pursuit of fortune, and in the 
paths of ambition, we think little of a future world; 
all the energies of our being are concentrated to effect 
some distinct object, either the acquisition of wealth 
or power. We forget that we are the creatures of a 
moment; that a year, a month, a day, may elapse, and 
we be found among the pale race of the tomb; we 
forget that the ultimate goal to which all our foot- 
steps tend, is eternity. We forget that life is given 
to us, not Only as a boon to enjoy, but to improve; 
as a state of probation, an ordeal through which we 
are to pass, preparatory to entering on a more per- 
manent, and it must be, a more exalted condition. 
We rise in the morning, and go forth to our daily 
tasks; we come in contact and struggle in the pur- 
suits of business with our fellow men; but the strug- 
gle, in most eases, is for mammon; we reck not of 
the rewards of an after life, so that we may attain an 
independence among men. The sun goes on his 
course, and sinks at night-fall below the horizon; 
another day has gone by, and another link has been 
unwound in the chain of our existence; but do we 
think of the records of that day? do we ponder with 
ourselves upon the scroll of our existence as it shall 
be unrolled before us at the final hour of doom?— 
We are far from being a bigot either of one creed or 
another, but every man who has reflection, every 
contemplative mind that looks upon the crowds 
of human beings hurrying out the brief span that is 
given them as their allotted time, must ever and 
anon ponder upon the tendency and the result of 
human conduct. It is an awful thing todie. ‘The 
wisest and the best of us, the harciest in frame and 
boldest in spirit, cannot look upon a corpse, swelled 
and noxious to the eve, without a thrill of horror. 
To see the lip of beauty blanched and dead, the eye 
that was wont to flash upon us the light of tenderness 
and love, dim and inanimate; to clasp a hand that oft 
thrilled beneath the touch of ours,and feel it give back 
nothing but the chill of ice; to see and know ¢his is not 
anidledream. Yet such scenes are around us daily. 
We never pore over a newspaper, but it contains 
records of the young and lovely, passed away for ever. 
Yet we, who are in health—we, who have no fears, 
no pangs of the present hour, little do we heed the 
future! Little do we reck of the convulsive pang, 
the last throb of mortal anguish, the last. drawn 
breath, the wail of agony from friends and relatives, 
the funeral, the coffin, the rattling chords, the damp 
earth, the ravenous worm! How seldom do we dwell 
upon the destinies of the spirit, when the mortal part 


| shall be in loathsome decay! The bed of disease is the 


place for reflection. When the voice grows husky, 
the moath parched, and the limbs feeble, then it is 
we dwell upon the past, the present, and the future! 

We have been led to these refleetions, unusnal for 
one of our temperament, by a recent visit to a school 
companion who then lingered in the last stages of q 
premature consumption, brought on by his own dis- 
sipation and indulgence, and who is now among the 
throngs that are not of earth. He wasa noble being, 
but one who lived for this world alone; generous to 
a fault, full of high impulses and ennobling sympa- 
thies. He lived as if this world was formed alone 
for pleasure; he sickened, pined, and languished, 
crushed in body and mind, and died ere his twenty- 
fifth year had finished. His death-bed scene is writ- 
ten in letters of fire upon our memory. Oh, what 
anguish, what remorse did that scene exhibit. The 
bed of sickness is indeed the hour of trial! 


Weare glad to see the good opinions that have been 
given to the world of late concerning editors. If, says 
the Boston Courier, ‘‘ in a body, editors are not the 
most learned, they have more general and political 
knowledge than all the scholars. They have, how- 
ever, but a thankless office. They please one set 
of people at the expense of another, and are abused 
by half because they cannot satisfy all. Privately as 
they may live, and little as they may desire to be 
known, they cannot attain to that envied state.~ 
They have also more active qualities than patience. 
Intelligent they must be, orthe public would dethrone 
them from their high chairs as instructors of the peo- 
ple; correct are they both in principle and practice, 


for they are the censors and satirists of the time, and 


who that lives in a house of glass dare throw stones 
at another’s window. They censure more than they 
praise, but this is because there isin the world more 
evil than good. It is therefore that lawgivers who 
understand mankind, punish more than they reward.” 
This is all very pleasant, but rather egotistic. 


It is well enough, as the seasons change, to hear 
the lucubrations of our poet editors. The following 
is by Rock we t, of the Providence Patriot:— 


‘* This is the season of cold nights and mornings, 
and pleasant days. The harvest moon, which for 
some time past, has sailed through the blue skies of 
October, is on the wane, and comes along at a late 
hour half worn away. Early risers, of whom there 
are a precious few in the world, now find that the 
morning air turns their noses from red to blue, con- 
tracts their flesh, makes them elench their teeth, and 
covers their bodies with goose pimples, all which 
marks it requires half an hour’s rubbing of the hands, 
over a blazing fire, to obliterate. If they go out in 
the morning and take a trip through the fields, they 
find the hills and vallies covered with a glittering 
frost, which in the rising sun has all manner of gol- 
den and shivering appearances, and which, relaxin 
as the sun waxes warm, are changed into myriads 0 
pearls, diamonds, and rubies, flashing like the seas 
of heaven. If he goes into the forest, beautiful and 
gorgeous colours meet his eye. There is the ches- 
nut, whose yellow leaves whisper of death to eve 
breeze; there is the dark and deep red of the bhuck 
oak, whose gnarly and stunted lim!s seem to bid 
the leaves to ** go, if you will, and be hanged—t can 
do without you;” these are some of the things which 
he can see in the forest. If he carries a gun, he wilt 
find no game; if he goes without he wil! find a plenty. 
If he has a friend with him, he will be careful in 
going through the bushes, not to let the limbs fly 
back into his friend’s face; it is dangerous to the eyes. 
The warmth of the atmosphere continues but a few 
hours; the sun backs out, and the cold fills in; and 
long before night we are shivering again; nor do we 
blush at putting on the thick cloak, and the comforta- 
ble. Midnight, the watchman stands bound up in as 
many bandages as an oriental mummy, and his teeth 
chatter even then. Wiuter is at hand.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have been favoured with a copy of an address 
delivered by the Rev. WittraM H. Dz Laycey,D.D. 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, before the 
trustees, faculty and stadents of that institution, on 
opening the present collegiate session. Under the 
guidance and auspices of this learned gentlemar, 
aided by professors active, spirited, and admirably 
qualified for their respective stations, our University, 
situated in the midst of this delightful city, has been 
completely renovated within the last two years, and 
may now be considered as placed on a solid and flou- 
rishing foundation. Within that period, the num 
ber of students has risen from twenty-one to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and will continue steadily to 
increase. Nearly all the young men of Philadelphia, 
who are receiving a collegiate education, remain at 
our own college, not more than one having lefi the 
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city last year ‘‘to connect himself with the freshman 
class of a distant college.”” An improved apparatus, 
and all the other conveniences for facilitating ims 
provement in science, have been secured: And a 
peautiful edifice has been raised on the site of the old 
one for the accommodation of the professors and stu- 
dents. A preparatory academy, at the head of which 
has been placed a gentleman of experience, and of 
great classical attainments, has been connected with 
the University. Nothing, in truth, is here wanting 
to ensure a complete education in ali the branches of 
Jearning and science to all who choose to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The address of Dr. De Lancer is characterized 
by the known vigour, solidity and polish of his pro- 
foundly cultivated mind. No one can read it with- 
out deriving pleasure and instruction from it. It 
touches every point and every topic appropriate to the 
occasion and to the objects of the institution. Pa- 
rents and pupils may equally profit by its perusal.— 
In adverting to the incentives for studious exertion 
on the part of the pupil, ‘‘we can, says the excellent 
provost, scarcely dwell upon a more touching specta- 
cle, than that of a virtuous youth not only urged on 
in his struggle for knowledge by the love of science, 
and a sense of its importance, but burning with the 
holy purpose of making by his mental triumphs a fa- 
ther’s heart beat with delight, and a mother’s breast 
glow with rapture; sacrificing, with manly energy, 
the customary follies of his age, yielding his whole 
soul to the effort, and, like the Christian in his strug- 
gle for salvation, pressing forward in his preparation 
for that more enlarged arena on which distinctionand 
profit are obtained. If the bosom of a parent ever 
burn with joy, it is in witnessing the efforts of such 
a son; if, when contemplating the possibility of his 
own premature dismissal from an earthly steward- 
ship, his soul can advert with comfort to any anchor 
for the shattered vessel which he leaves behind, it is 
when, revolving in the recesses of his burdened mind 
the prospects and fortunes of his bereaved family, he 
augurs from the energy, the diligence, the character 
of such a son, that his wife and children will yet have 
one, around whom they can cling with hope, one arm 
to stay them in distress, one pillar to support them, 
one shield to ward from them the perils of desolate 
widowhood and orphan helplessness.” 


The elevation of editors to office, under the new 
government of France, is a matter of gratulation to 
those journalists in this country, who have been visit- 
ed with official honours, under the present or former 
administrations. It is a false and will ever be an un- 
popular policy in a republican country, to proscribe 
any set of men in consequence of their vocation, ‘The 
argument against the appointment of editors, which 
operated most upon the public mind, if any so ope- 
rated, was the charge that offices were given them, as 
pay for their political advocacy and services. This 
surely is not flattering to the principles of the fra- 
ternity, if true; but when it is known, and it may 
readily be ascertained that, from Franklin down to 
the present time, the editors of public journals when 
elevated to office have reflected as much honour on 
the country, as any other set of men so elevated, the 
fallacy of the eharge will at once be seen. In France, 
as in this country, the selection of certain editors to 
fill important stations, has been made solely in rela- 
tion to their capacities, and not for their party vio- 
lence. True, there are exceptions, To the French 
press for example the French people ina great mea- 
sure owe the present prosperous condition of their 
government. 

‘‘The conductors of newspapers there, have long 
enjoyed a high distinction in society; and, in propor- 
tion as the silly affectation of superiority ina certain 
class excluded them from the notice of the sovereign, 
and withheld the respect which the highest rank owes 
to talent, they were esteemed by the public, and 
their society was courted by all persons of wealth 
and title, who did not share in the absurd feelings of 
the court and its immediate dependents. It should 
be stated also, that many of the most wealthy and 
eminent men were themselves in the habit of writ- 
ing in the journals, and took pride in the publicity 
of their being so engaged. The Duke of Broglio, 
one of the present ministers, wrote.in Le Globe; M. 
Casimir Perrier and M. Ke are said to have 
written a great deal for the Courrier; and Louis the 


newspaper press, and who would have acted more 
liberally towards it if he had not been overruled by 
the then Count d’Artois, and other branches of 
his family, wrote several articles for the Moniteur, 
which he did not object to acknowledge; and on two 
or three occasions, replied as a correspondent in the 
liberal papers, to attacks which had been made upon 
the government. While the partizans, therefore, of 
an absolute system were endeavouring to lower the 
character of the press by a pretended contempt for 
the persons engaged on it, the latter were gaining 
ground, not only with the people, by their daily 
means of communication in the pages of their jour- 


ately connected with the court, by a friendly and un- 
reserved association, in which they had established a 


wealth and talent. It is not surprising that the new 
king of the French, who, as Duke of Orleans, had 
been accustomed to meet at soirees and eonverza- 
tiones, editors and proprietors of newspapers, for 
whose talents and character he had conceived great 


‘respect, should, on his accession to the throne, have 


desired to avail himself of those talents upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ceux qui pensent doivent diriger ceux qui 
travaillent,” or that he should have -imagined that 
persons who, for many years, had made politics and 
mankind their stady, were quite as fit to assist in the 
government of the country as mere courtiers without 
practical knowledge, whose habits and pursuits alike 
unfit them for the labour of a new system. To all 
liberal minded and well informed men in this coun- 
try, the conduct of Louis-Philip in this respect will 
appear perfectly proper, particularly if they will take 
the trouble of inquiring a little into the pretensions 
to favour of the persons who have been promoted, as 
they will then find that they were quite as eminent 
among their countrymen for their moral integrity 
as for their intellectual superiority.” 

In giving currency to similar observations the 
London Courier says: 


** We do not expect that the ex-trading aristocra- 
ey of Clapham (a select village, in which the grade 
of society are marked by the means of the parties, 
from the driver of a one-horse-chaise up to the 
owner of a chariot,) or of the other outskirts of this 
great metropolis, in which the possession of wealth 
is considered the only passport toa certain sort of 
society, will understand readily how a literary man, 
of talent and good conduct, who does not keep his 
carriage, can be superior to a retired Knight from 


never consisted of other books than the ‘ Ready 
Reckoner,” the ‘* Tariff of the Customs,” and his 
own Legers; but, in France, the superiority is well 
understood, and even in England, the well educated 
portion of society who possess wealth do not hesi- 
tate to receive the literary man of good conduct, 
liberal acquirements, and gentlemanly manners, as 
anequal. We have indeed heard of a lady of high 
rank, who made many vain efforts to introduce at the 
table of her Noble Brother one of the greatest poets 
of the present day, but -who, having succeeded in 
doing so, subsequently upbraided the poet with gross 
misbehaviour in conversing with Sir Thomas Law- 
rence on philosophical subjects, when he ought to 
have amused the company; such persons, however, 
are getting rare, and there is little danger now of in- 
sult to a literary or professional man of proper con- 
duet, for not choosing to consider himself, when at 
the table of the great, in the light of a Jack Pudding, 
ora Merry Andrew.” 


_ Every liberal-minded man will express sentiments 

congenial with these. When kings are placed upon 
thrones, not because royal blood flows through their 
veins, but because they are republican in principle, 
it is not remarkable that literary men, men of edu- 
cation, science, observation, and a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, should be elevated to the highest places 
in their government. The era of bigotry and blood 
has gone by—that of kingeraft and priesteraft will 
also disappear as the light of liberty and the march of 
mind extend their influence over the earth, 


Mr. Sprague’s Centennial Poem has been publish- 
ed in pamphlet form, and is heartily praised by our 
contemporaries of the Literary Emporium, The 
extracts we have seen sanction eulogy, but not tu 
such an iadiscriminate excess as in some cases it has 
been awarded. The versified history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers is a noble theme for a man of the strong 
intellect, glow of fancy, and keen perception of 
Charles Sprague. We shall endeavour to do justice 
to his poem as soon as it reaches this city, and in the 
mean time furnish our anxious readers with an ex- 


Eighteenth himself, who hada high respect for the 


tract, which we find in the Boston Courier. 


nals, but also among the upper classes not immedi- } 


good understanding between the aristocracies of | ° 


the neighbourhood of ’Change alley, whose library |. 


But not alone, not all unblessed, 
The exile sought a place of rest; 
ONE dared with him to burst the knot, 
hat bound her to her native spot; 
er low sweet voice in comfort spoke, 
“As round their bark the billows broke; 
She through the midnight watch was there, 
With him to bend her knees In prayer; 
She trod the shore with girded heart, 
Through good and ill to claim her part; 
In life, in death, with him to seal 
«» Her kindred love, her kindred zeal. 


They come—that coming who shall tell? 
The eye may weep, the heart may swell, 
But the poor tongue in vain essays 
A fitting note for them to raise. 
We hear the after-shout that rings, © 
For them who smote the power of kings; 
The swelling triumph all would share, 
But who the dark defeat would dare, 
And boldly meet the wrath and wo, 
That wait the unsuccessful blow? 
It were an envied lot, wedeem, 
To live a land’s recorded theme, 

When we are in the tomb; 
We, too, might yield the joys of home, 
And waves of winter darkness roam, 

And tread a shore of a 
Knew we those waves, through coming time, 
Should roll our name to every clime; 
Felt we that millions on that shore 
Should stand our memory to adore— 
But no glad vision burst to light, 
Upen the Pilgrim’s aching sight; 
Their hearts no proud hereafter swelled, 
Deep shadows veiled the way they held; 
The yell of vengeance was the trump of fame, 
Their monument, a grave without a name. 


Yet, strong in weakness, there they stand, 
On yonder ice-bound rock, 
Stern and resolved, that faithful band, 
To meet fate’s rudest shock. 
Though anguish rends the father’s breast, 
For them his dearest and his best, 
With him the waste who trod— 
Though tears that freeze, the mother sheds 
Upon her children’s houseless heads— 
The Christian turns to God! 


In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow. 
What tongue of joy e’er woke such prayer, 
As bursts in desolation there? 
What arm of strength e’er wrought such power, 
As waits to crown that feeble hour? 
There into life an infant empire springs! 
There falls the iron from the soul, 
There Liberty’s young accents roll, 
Up to the King of Kings! 
To fair creation’s farthest bound, 
That thrilling summons yet shall sound; 
The dreaming nations shall awake, 
And to their centre earth’s old kingdoms shake. 
Pontiff and prince, your sway 
Must crumble from that day; 
Refore the loftier throne of dalle 
The hand is raised, the pledge is given— 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch, God, that creed, His word alone. 


GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON. 

The seventh number of the Family Library, issued 
by the Harpers, contains the life of Lord Byron by 
John Galt, Esq., the author of Lawrie Todd, and 
other popular productions, It isembraced in a sin- 
gle volume of upwards of three hundred pages. We 
have looked through the larger portion of the pro- 
duction, and have been much interested. The work 
cannot be considered one of singular power or great 
originality, but is well, if not beautifully written, 
and gives many particulars in the career of the gifted 
bard, which we never before met with in print. We 
have not space this week to give the production 
so particular a notice as it deserves, but will advert 


to ithereafter,and in the meantime would recommend 


it to the attention of every literary man. 

We perceive by an advertisement at the end of the 
volume, that the second volume. of ‘‘Moore’s Byron” 
is in the press of the Harpers, and will be issued in 
a few days. We look for it with avidity. 


THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 

The fifth volume of this annual, being that which 
is designed for 1831, has just made its appearance. 
The publishers have been generous in their embel- 
lishments—the whole style and exterior of the pro- 
duction being remarkable for beauty, richness, and 
taste, and excelling any of the previous volumes. It 
should be remembered that the Souvenir was the 
first of the annuals introduced into this country—its 
publishers are more liberal in paying for the contri- 
butions and embellishments, than those of any simi- 
lar undertaking. The edition they print is im- 
mense, and indeed the whole character of the work 
is superior to that of its competitors of the same 


class. We are ourselves opposed to the multiplicity 
of mawkish annuals that for the last one or two years 
have inundated the public. Their contents have 
been of so light and frivolous a cast, that writers of 
repute, who originally took pride in contributing to 
the pages of such publications, have forsaken their 
gilt edged leaves, and scorn to have their names in- 
troduced among those of the new and juvenile race of 
aspirants for literary honours, with which the coun- 
try abounds. Far be it from us to repress the first 
offerings of true genius. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between even the first soarings of the young 
eaglet, and the flutterings of the mud lark. Instead 
of our annuals being the repositories of the choice 
gems of mind—the rare flowers from the garden of 
intellect, they have comprised little else than limp- 
ing verse, twaddle and mawkish sentiment—instead 
of illustrating, when sent abroad, the strong mind 
and improving literature of this growing republic. 
The Atlantic Souvenir should possibly be consider- 
ed an exception to this rule. Among the writers 
for the present volume for example, we find the 
names of ‘I’. K. Paulding, Richard Penn Smith, P, 
M. Wetmore, Frederick Mellen, F. S. Eckard, 
Charles West Thomson, William M. Stone, N. P. 
Willis, William Leggett, and the author of Hope 
Leslie. These are respectively writers of intelli- 
gence and repute, and their various productions in 
the present Souvenir are creditable to themselves 
and the country. Some of them are particularly so. 
Hereafter we shall furnish copious extracts. 

The embellishments are also every way commen- 
dable. There are twelve engravings,—the Ship- 
wrecked Family, by George B. Ellis, from a paint- 
ing by Barnet,—the Shipwreck off Fort Rouge, also 
by Ellis, from a painting by Stanfield,—Three Score 
and Ten, engraved by Kearney, from a picture by 
Worthington,—The Hour of Rest, by Kelly, from 
a picture by Barnet,—Arcadia, by Kearney, and the 
Fisherman’s Return, by Neagle, are especially 
worthy of eulogy, and reflect credit on the artists 
engaged. We have notseen the Amethyst of Balti- 
more, the Token of Boston, or Bryant’s annual of 
New York; but judging from the specimens which 
our sister cities presented last year, we have no he- 
sitation in saying, the Atlantic Souvenir will take 
precedence for the ensuing year, both with regard 
to its appearance and contents. We shall feel com- 
pelled, however, to express a different opinion, on 
conviction that we are wrong. 


A new and improved edition of Paul Clifford is in 
the London press, 


Owing to the want of patronage, Mr. Flint has re- 
linquished the design of publishing a Western Quar- 
terly Review. 


Taxes and Sketcurs py a Cosmorotits.—We 
have had the pleasure of perusing the main part ofa 
work of the above title, which has lately reached us 
from New York, and can beara cheerful testimony 
to its general merit. In the several stories, there 
are developments of a mind of no ordinary cast, 
and of sentiments which do honour to the writer’s 
heart. Most of the stories are illustrative of Scot- 
tish scenes and character; and they partake largely 
and agreeably of thathigh wrought feeling and spirit 
with which every thing in the country of the great 
magician isimbued. It is indeed the land of chival- 
ry and song; and her sons are kindled by the associe, 
ations of their youth, even in the sober hours of man- 
hood andage. Weare unable to particularize the 
Sketches,”—but we give the following extract 
from ‘* Flora McDonald,” the shortest Vale in the 
volume, though it cannot be considered a favourable 
specimen of the whole. Some of the scenes describe 
ed, are exceedingly poeticaland picturesque; and 
many narrations are made with much beauty and 
pathos. ‘* 4 dramatic fragment” evinces a mind in 
its author, well influenced and governed by the 
vis poetica, while the brighter sketches of prose be- 
tray a good share of the knowledge of the human 
heart. The volume is said to be the product of 
James Lawson, Esq. commercial editor of the New _ 
York Courier. Some errors might occasionally be 
pointed out; and in some cases luxuriance of Tan- — 
guage is perhaps too predominant; but it is always 
tempered with feeling, and our wonder is, that tlie 
author should have found time, from the employ- 
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ments of such a ponderous diurnal asthe ‘‘ Courier,” 
to make a book so well. The modesty of the intro- 
duction, we would say in conclusion, is only equalled 
by the merit of the subsequent pages. 


FLORA MAC DONALD. 


“* But love is like the rose, so many ills 

Assail it in the bud. 

rarely the blossom comes 

To full maturity; but there is nought 

Sinks with so chill a breath as Faithlessness, 

As she could tell, whose loveliness still lives 

Tn village legends.” Miss Lanpon. 


In the evening of the same day I crossed Loch 
Gair, and arrived at a little hamlet, called ‘‘ the 
Clachan,” it contained a few cottages, which skirt- 
ed the shores of that beautiful sheet of water, built 
in all the simplicity of unsophisticated architecture. 
On the beach I saw a number of fishermen, repeir- 
ing their nets, or baiting their ‘long lines,” for the 
next day’s labour; high and dry, boats of various 
sizes and descriptions lay around, At the cottage 
doors, matrons and maids were engaged in spinning, 
or in other domestic oceupations, none were idle— 
all were industrious. The loch was waveless, the 
black buoys of the herring nets floated on the wa- 
ters, describing many fantastic figures, and seemed 
stains on its glassy bosom, like those made on the 
snow white lily by careless insect, in angry mood. 

At a short distance, I saw the spire of the village 
church, peering above the willow, elm, and cypress 
trees, which surrounded it. I had always an inward 
veneration for the houses of God, and a desire to 
view their site and structure. I therefore went thi- 
ther while supper was preparing. ‘The Church was 
an unostentatious quadrangular building, the walls 
formed of the rough mountain granite, white wash- 
ed; its conical roof, which seemed recently thatched, 
with its little belfry, all had an air of siroplicity and 
devotion, for which I have often looked in vain 
amongst the stately edifices of rich and populous ci- 
ties. In the burying ground, encircled with a wood- 
en fence, and painted in the usual manner of the 
country, I discovered a few head-stones of white 
gypsum; on some were inscribed a simple epitaph. 
while many only recorded the name and age of the 
tenant beneath. In the north corner, I marked a 
small spot of ground, surrounded by a black painted 
railing, figured with white tears, bones and skulls. 
No tomb stone was there, but in the centre, on a 
little mound, grew a rose bush, on which only one 
bud opened its white and delicate flower. I ap- 
proached it, and gazed awhile, and a deep feeling 
of sorrow, and many conjectures erowded my mind, 
which created a strong curiosity to learn the history 
of the grave. At length I descried a venerable old 
lady, dressed in the deepest weeds of wo, advancing 
with slow and silent step; her eyes so intently fixed 
upon the ground, as if she saw nothing around, but 
walked instinctively on her path; it seemed as if all 
the world were within her bosom, and, as if no ex- 
ternal object could afford her a moment’s abstrac- 
tion. Deep grief was imprinted on every feature of 
her face—her pale and haggard cheek, slowed the 
sigas of sorrowing long and late. When she had 
nearly reached me, I stepped aside, with all the 
kindness of feeling, which in man is natural for a 
fellow being in affliction. I could not disturb her 
sorrowful meditations. Slowly she continued to 
advance, and when she reached the enclosed and 
hallowed spot, carefully opened a little grate and 
entered. She knelt, and kissed the green sward; I 
saw the big tear drops gushing over her pallid cheek, 
and watering the sweet rose-bush. Now she raised 
her eyes and hands to heaven, as if in prayer; I 
heard not one articulate sound, but now and then a 
low, but bitter sob, broke the stillness of the scene, 
and imagination seemed to tell me, it sounded ‘*Flo- 
ra!” After being awhile engaged in this pious and 
sorrowful office, she retired with the same mournful 
step, as she advanced, quite unconscious that any 
eye, save heaven’s, had seen her supplications. 

A thousand thoughts crowded my mind—of sever- 
ed maternal affection—pure yet hopeless love-- 
withered hopes—ruined fame—and broken heart. 

The sun had now set: twilight threw her dusky 
mantle over the scene, and external nature wore the 
sembre hue of my own mind, which informed me 
it was time to return to the village inn. 

I found my hostess, like most of her calling, a 
garrulous old woman, and conversant with all the 
events of the parish for ten miles round; I therefore 
took a favourable opportunity to inquire the history 
of the grave which interested me so deeply. Atmy 
request, her eye lit up, and her whole face beamed 
with joy, that an opportunity was afforded her, to 
display her knowledge and eloquence. Without 
prelude, with careless heart and callous tone, with 
which my feelings and the occasion ill comported, 
she told me the story. It wasa simple one, and 
probably a similar has come within the circle of each 
of my reader’s knowledge. I do not offer it asa 
novel, but merely because it interested me deeply, 
and being sketched in my port folio, I transeribe it 


here. In substanee it was as follows:— 
= The grave was Flora Mac Donald’s, the only child 


and comfort of a widowed mother. She was an in- 
nocent and beautiful girl, loved and respected by old 
and young. Her father had been a merchant of emi- 
nence in * * * * *, but dying untimely, his affairs 
were so carelessly d, that, although he consi- 
dered himself rich, his estate realized so small a: 
pittance, that his wife and daughter, rorg | them- 
selves unable to support the rank in which they had 


been accustomed to move, retired soon after his 


death to ‘the Clachan,” for economy. Flora loved, 
and was beloved by a young gentleman, whose name 
I did not learn, of a poor, but honourable family.— 
Their marriage was postponed from time to gime, 
for he was unable to support the style in which, if 
married, he would be obliged to live. A situation 
of profit, however, was offered to him in the West 
Indies, by which, he had every prospect of acquir- 
ing, ina few years, a handsome competency: with 
the knowledge and consent of his love, he accepted 
it, and soon after bade her farewell, with the strong- 
est professions of eternal constancy. He embarkeds 
A few months after, Flora received a letter from 
him, couched in the most affectionate language, an- 
nouncing his arrival and flattering —— and 
warmly reiterating his promises of fidelity. He 
continued an attentive correspondent a few months 
longer; at length his letters arrived less frequently, 
were shorter, and couched ina less affectionate style. 
Reports went abroad, but Flora put no faith in them, 
she would not mistrust him, whom she loved so 
dearly; her own heart being loyal, she could not 
doubt his truth. A long sileace, however, created 
strange forebodings in her mind; and at last, she 
wrote, entreating him in the purest and sincerest 
terms, to explain the cause of his remissness. It 
was such a letter as a virtuous and innocent girl 
would write; it contained not a word of upbraiding 
—it formed a thousand excuses for his silence—it 
breathed fears for health, but not a word of faithless- 
ness. The answer came—alas! it came too soon; 
it told, that interest the most important, and pros- 
pect the most brilliant, had induced him to wed a 
planter’s daughter; he prayed for forgiveness, in- 
treated her to seek a worthier object, on whom she 
might bestow her love, and: prayed that she might 
soon find such an one, with whom she might live 
long, peacefully and happily, and concluded with 
— rofessions of eternal friendship. From the 
hour Flora received that letter, it is said she never 
had a rational moment, but discoursed loud and long, 
strange and incoherent things. O! how the mother 
looked upon the wreck of all her daughter’s loveli- 
ness! No disease seemed to prey upon her, yet, 
day by day, her cheek grew paler, and her frame 
weaker: she wasted slowly away, like a beautiful 
flower! Ineed not add more of the sequel, than to 
say she died a broken-heated maniac. 
ts Earth could impart 
No balm to heal the broken heart.” 

She was buried in the grave of which I have spok- 
en; her mother planted the rose-bush there, and 
morning and evening visited the hallowed spot. 


The New Orleans Advertiser of September 25th, 
describes the health of that city as improving. Se- 
venty-nine deaths had occurred the preceding week. 


THEATRICAL.—Three threatres are now in the 
‘*full tide of successful experiment” in this city. 
The Chesnut Street establishment opened on Mon- 
day evening, under the management of Messrs. Lamb 
and Coyle, with Mr. Wood to control the arrange- 
ments of the stage. Mr. Wood isin himself ahost— 
being, it is probable, the best and most finished ge- 
neral actor in the country. We trust this establish- 
ment will succeed. Miss Kelly is engaged. 

Booth has been performing with signal success at 
Arch Street. Hc has lost nothing of his vigour; his 
reading is admirable, aad his conception of charac- 
ter unequalled. 


Several new pieces have been produced at the 
Walnut Street establishment. The managers exert 
themselves to the utmost to produce novelties. 

Forrest has been playing at Boston; young Kean 
at Richmond, and Pelby at Baltimore. 


SELECTIONS, 


THE DAPPER GENTLEMAN’S STORY. 
**T am a man, 
That from my first have been inclined to thrift.”’ 
Shakspeare. 

I remained at the Clachan nearly a week, roaming 
through the woods, sailing on tie loch, or straying 
through the pleasure grounds of the Duke of Argyle. 
One morning while seated on the beach, amusing my- 
self by throwing pebbles in the sea, moralizing on 
the circles which they made on the water, and watch- 
ing them, till they disappeared into nothingness—I 
saw my dapper friend approaching; I rose and greet- 
ed him as an old acquaintance, for the stories he had 
related to me created a kindly feeling towards him, 
even although his name, character and occupation 
were unknown to me;—he received me with an equal 
cordiality, no doubt because I had been an attentive 
listener to his narrations, and because I had given him 
to understand, from certain stray hints, that 1 might 
hereafter print his stories. More than the usual con- 
gratulations having passed on both sides, a random 
conversation followed, in the course of which my 
dapper friend volunteered to give me a sketch of his 
life, carefully premising, however, that if I bad any 
intention at present, or might hereafter conclude to 
place his story in my port-folio, I would take special 
eare to omit setting downhisname. To thisI readi- 
ly-ass@uted, and now, nearly in his own words, do I 
givediis account of himself:— 

ey name.is J. T——, I was born of poor, but 


.ble as was her station in life, I drew from her my 


respectable nts. Before L knew any thing not to 
forget it again, my fatherdied; lie Jeft:my mother and 
myself, his only child, an-honest name but not a far- 
thing to bless our wits. An honest character is a goo 

— during life one is respected for it, and after 

eath, 

honest poverty will neither feed, clothe, nor warm 
poor human nature. Ina garret room, in a certain 
street in the city of G * *, dwelt my much loved 
widowed mother; poverty then troubled not me—I 
knew not the value of wealth. I had never rioted in 
luxury, and the homeliest fare was dainties to me, so 
that I got enough to satisfy the cravings of my appe- 
tite. [loved my mother tenderly and sincerely; hum- 


being, and I looked up to her as the very acme of 
perfection. She was indeed akind mother. She 
toiled early and late, ‘‘ca’in pirns” for a weaver, a 
distant relation of the family, and out of the small 
pittance of two shillings and sixpence, the extent of 
her weekly earnings, she contrived to feed and clothe 
me comfortably. When I reached my eighth year, 
she managed to send me to school, where I learned 
the alphabet, and also to make certain hooks and 
hangers, which my over-fond mother dignified with 
the name of writing. After I had been nearly a year 
at school, I could read a chapter in the Bible (my 
usual custom on Sunday evening) without spelling 
more than three words outof five, and skipping only 
certain *‘ kittle names,” which were utterly beyond 
my comprehension. My mother now considered me 
a prodigy of learning, and consulting with her wea- 
ver relation, it was wisely determined, that I should 
be settled in the world, that is, I should fix on my fu- 
ture occupation in life; the weaver very condescend- 
ingly offered totake me asan apprentice, and teach me 
the mysteries of ‘warp and waft,’--this I instantly re- 
fused, to the no small astonishment of the weaver, 
who looked upon his ealling as one of surpassing 
dignity. Variousother mechanical occupations were 
proposed to me, all of which I indignantly refused to 
engage in; at lergth the question was put to me 
bluntl —“What div’ ye wani to do, callan?”’ to which 
I proudly answeréd, ‘‘I’ll see to that mysel.” Thisan- 
swer astonished both my mother and her weaver re- 
lation, but as I was a smart lad of my age, then some- 
where about ten years old, their wonder soon ceased, 
for one morning going out apparelled in my Sunday 
claes, I perambulated the busiest streets in the city, 
inquiring at every shop, ‘* do ye want a laddie?” 

I remember that day well, many answered me 
pe pd **No;” some said they were sorry they 
could not employ me, having sufficient assistance al- 
ready, while others who were in need of help, want- 
eda boy of riper age and more streugth than I pos- 
sessed. It was nearly night; I had wandered about 
all day—I was hopeless, tired, and hungry, yet I 
would not utterly despair. The sun had almost set 
when I entered a linen draper’s shop in **** street; 
I liked the looks of the man, there was something so 
kind and fatherly in his face. I told my story; art- 
less, you may be agsured it was, and on being ques- 
tioned, related the history of my peregrinations on 
that weary day. In a word, the gentleman hired me 
to sweep the shop and run errands at the rate of 
eighteen pence a week, with a promise that if I gave 
satisfaction, my wages would in afew months be ad- 
vanced to two shillings. I was now as happy asa 
king; my little heart bounded so much, that my bo- 
som seemed scarcely large enough to contain it; I 
thought myself a man! This was my first step in life. 
I asked permission to return to my mother; it was 
granted, and home [ hurried. I wish I could now 
feel the exquisite delight that I experienced then!— 
I found my worthy mother in tears; she thought I had 
lost my way, or that some dreadful aceident had be- 
fallen me. In hopes of finding her missing callan, 
she had searched for me all over the town in vain, and 
her weaver had been despatched on the same errand, 
but had not yet returned. 

I told my adventures; my kind, good hearted mo- 
ther was as happy as a queen, and caressed me with 
unspeakable affection. In a very short time acog of 
‘‘parritch” was placed before me, and while eagerly 
devouring my supper, in came the weaver, who on 
hearing of my success, predicted that I would be a 
merchant and arich man. ‘The prophecy, ‘‘merchant 
and rich man,” rung in my ears; I knew not the mean- 
ing of the words, and a timid child as I was, I dared 
not ask an interpretation—but the prophecy haunted 
me through life like a shadow—J think I hear it still. 
That night I dreamed of my adventures, and man 
pleasing visions floated athwart my sleeping mind. 
By day-break in the morning I was in the linen dra- 
per’s shop; there I attended faithfully. To serve and 
please my employer was my only thought. I remem- 
ber when Saturday night came, andI went home to 
my mother with my first earnings. I gave her every 
fraction, and told her it washers. She wept for joy. 
For years I continued in that linen draper’s shop. 
1 must have given satisfaction, for my wages were 
soon to two shillings. When reached m 
fifteenth year, my employer was so well pleased wit 
my industry and attention, he now made a bargain 
with my mother, that I should receive five shillings 
a week, and sufficient ‘harn’ to keep me in shirts, to 
enable me to appear more respectable. With this 
my mother was delighted, but I overhearing the bar- 
gain, said, ‘‘I dinna understan’ the word ‘sufficient;’ 
we may hanker about that as weel as the quality, 
name a given quantity.” This precision, I believe, 
pleased my employer, for he readily consented to 
give me one piece a year, at the value of nineteen 
pence a yard. In time I discovered that I could do 


one may chance to get a good epitaph, but | td 


my employer if he would give me in money the value 
of the * ;’ he consented, and out of that I saved a 
small sum yearly: thus you see thatat a very early age 


| I adopted rule of rigid economy. Every Sa- 
e full amount of my earnings | 


turday night carried 
my mower, she still continued to ‘‘ca’ pirns,” and 
ae having changed her humble style of living, she 
ad a 
asthe phrase is. It was about this time that she show- 
ed me her little store, and asked if I did not want to 
live better, now that | was growing to bea man. [| 
knew not then what it was to live better, and being 
perfectly satisfied with my condition, I answered in 
the negative; she wished me to take a sum weekl 
for my pocket money, but never having spent a shil- 
ling in my life, I could not conceive what use there 
was of pocket money. At this time I felt an inward 
satisfaction which | would not express, for the pro- 
pheey, ‘‘merchant and rich man” rung louder in m 
ears; and now that I comprehended the words, 1 
popes was fairly on the road to fulfil the predic- 
on. 

From the conversation of people who frequented 
my employer’s shop, whether to purchase goods or 
pass an idle hour, I now began to perceive a differ- 
ence between man and mans-that more attention was 
paid to one than another. I discovered too, that the 
——— of one man claimed more respect than those 
of another, that his advice was more eagerly sought 
after, and his wish more implicitly obeyed; I raked 
my brain to find a cause for this. Though artless and 
innocent, the mystery was soon revealed; gold was 
the talisman; yet I was entirely ignorant of the 
amount it required to make a man rich and respect- 
ed. The thought perplexed me. About this time, 
having grown stout(though I was so small, that the 
callans used to call me familiarly ‘‘ wee Johnny;’’) I 
was often despatched to the houses of customers 
with such articles as they might havegpurchased at 
the linen draper’s shop; then I anit glance of 
splendour, which was entirely new to me. J saw 
spacious halls, covered with beautiful carpets, and 
filled with elegant furniture; I contrasted my small 
garret room with the lordly mansion. I live hum- 
a because I am poor, was my thought, the owner 
of that house luxuriantly because he isrich. ‘This is 
to be rich. I too shall be rich and live sumptuously, 
That evening when I went home to my mother, [ told 
her of my thoughts and the determination I bad form- 
ed. In amazement she exclaimed, ‘* the chiel’s gane 
gyte.” ThenIimagined, if 1 were only worth a 
thousand pounds, I would be independent, and out- 
shine the lordliest; I could not conceive a greater 
amount of wealth; my mother too thought it was a 
prodigious sum. I made a notch in the door post of 
our garret room, exactly as high from the floor as I 
was tall, and marked there 1000. Now mother, I 
said, never shall I rest till I have attained thet mark. 
This however, only made my mother exclaim the 
louder, *‘ the chiel’s gane clean gyte.”? From that 
day to this, I have never closed my eyes on a Satur- 
day night, that I was not richer than on the precedin 
Saturday. I toiled incessantly, and never merease 
my expenses, but bent on reaching my mark, I made 
many small speculations, which added to my capital; 
my associates generally were more extravagant than 
I was, they often wanted money, while I always had 
some to spare. I loaned them sums from week to 
week, and from month to month, for a certain pre- 
mium; I was at the same time assiduous to business, 
always picking up something new, always gaining 
some useful information; at length 1 became an ex- 
cellent judge of linens, a good salesman, a tolerable 
writer, and acorrect accountant. I now allowed my- 
self a pint of porter or beer and a spelding on Satur- 
day nights; I felt as if I could afford:that laxury, and 

rowing almost to manhood, I thought it ne¢essary 
or the advancement of my future prospects to min- 
gle with the world. How I did enjoy that Saturda 
night’s repast! When I reached my twenty-first birt 
day, and entered on the first year of manhood I had 
saved and earned some hundred pounds, but I was 
still a long way from the mark. My wages were 
now increased to one guinea a week; this was indeed 
a great sum. My mother now believed I would be 
a rich man, and did not think me qtite so gyte, as in 
her opinion I was a few years before, When the 
weaver relation was informed of my good fortune, 
he exclaimed with a significant shrug of the shoul- 
ders, like all other exceedingly wise people, ‘I tell’t 
e that.” 
é I remember well a circumstance that occurred 
about this time, it was a great incentive to my ambi- 
tion. One day as I was taking a parcel to the house 
of a customer, J met in the street a gentleman, a 
frequent visiter to my employer’s shop,and who while 
there, always treated me with politeness; 1 bowed 
courteously to him: he did not return my salutation. 
This insult stung me to the heart. I am poor, but 
proud, said I to myself, you are both rich and proud, 
and therefore pass by me with scorn: I shall live to 
see the day when I shall be as rich as you are now; 
and then i shall treat you with as much indignity as 
you have this day treated me. I have had my revenge. 
O, it was then 1 felt the power that money gives, and 
the respect it brings to man; yet even then, when I 
ardently thirsted for wealth, | eursed the grovelling 
souls who claimed for that alone privilege to insult 
their superiors in heart and mind. 
Two or three years after this, being possessed of 
about five hundred pounds, and moreover being 3 
most essential fixture of the shop, the worthy linen 
draper proposed to take me into partnership. I told 
my eather of the offer; she consulted the weaver re- 


with a less quantity than that specified, and 1 asked 


lation, and on their advice I accepted the proposal. 


good many bank notes hained for a rainy day, | 
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Now I was a merchant; one half of the prophecy was 
fulfilled. ‘This same weaver relation often said that 
he was, more by his good advice, than I by my own 
exertions, the artificer of my fortune: I never dis- 

uted the point with him, For a long time I con- 
sidered that the mark of one thousand pounds would 
certainly be the acme of my ambition, but the near- 
er | advanced to that sum, the more my mind wa- 
vered. Atlength I reached it; I was not sa isfied. 
J now made another mark much higher than the last 
—it was five thousand pounds. ‘This induced my 
mother to think, that good fortune had again made 
me gyte; she consulted with her weaver relation, and 
they both came to the absolute conclusion that 1 was 
gyte. Having reached my first mark, I thought 
] might be warranted in a litde improvement in 
my mode of living. I would no —_ permit my 
worthy mother to **ca’ pirns,” and I moved into 
better apartments, Say as you will, the richer a 
man becomes, the more his taste and desire for lux- 
uries increase. An improved style of living, and a 
more careful regard to my dress, gradually brought 
me the respect of my associates and also of a class of 
men from whom [ little expected it. My society 
was courted, and my opinion solicited—but nothing 
could divert my mind trom its object—I had set the 
mark at five thousand pounds. I sought assiduously 
to accumulate wealth; my object, which 1 may ex- 
press in the lines of Burns, was 


‘* Not for to hide it ina hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being z 

When my good hearted mother saw me so eager 
in the chase after wealth—toiling incessantly day and 
night, making and saving even pennies, she again 
asked her weaver relation, whether he thought me 
gyte or not; he now said it was no business of his to 
think I was, or was not gyte, and added, that doubt- 
less I knew what | wasabout. My associates no long- 
er called me wee Jonny, but Mr. John *****, yet as 
you see, | am amanunder the middle stature, though 
somewhat of a moderate rotundity. 

Years rolled on—I reached my second mark of 
five thousand pounds—that did not satisfy me. I 
told my mother 1 would make one mark more, and 
that certainly the last—it was ten thousand pounds— 
which whenever I reached, I promised nothing would 
tempt me farther. She consulted the weaver rela- 
tion, who told her, that if ever I expected to make 
so large a fortune, I must go to America, where the 
air breathed pertume—the trees bore golden fruit, 
and the streets were paved with diamonds—on hear- 
ing this, | answered that as much money was to be 
made within the sound of St. Mungo’s bell, as either 
in America or the Indies. 

I was now something turned of thirty, and esteem- 

eda rich man—but I never felt younger in all my 
life. About this time my worthy patron and partner 
died: purchased from his widow her interest in 
the establishment. Now I was sole owner of that 
shop, which something more than twenty years be- 
fore, I entered a poor, ignorant, and untutored cal- 
lan. You may wonder that in giving you a sketch 
of my life, 1 have not said a word of love—the 
truth is, I had no time to spare from the pursuit of 
ambition, to devote to courtship--from six o’clock 
in the morning till ten at night, I was in the shop— | 
it is an old and true adage, that nobody can attend to 
a man’s business like himself. I had, before that pe- 
riod of which I now treat, seen many beautiful and 
intelligent faces that gave me a momentary twinge 
at the heart, but 1 had no time to bestow ou any one 
those delicate and nameless attentions which capti- 
vate the female fancy. Our weaver relation—he 
was a man of some consequence in his way—had a 
daughter, she was a beautiful child, and grew up in 
perfect loveliness. He dwelt in a neighbouring ba- 
rony, at some distance from my, shop, yet often on 
Sundays after church time, 1 would visit him. * 1 
looked upon this child fora long time more as a 
daughter than as a sweetheart—for she was ten or 
fifteen years younger than myself; but when she 
reached womanhood, ten years or fifteen made no 
very seeming disparity in our ages—and I believe, 
that unconsciously, | was a more steady visiter and 
kinder in the family than heretofore. The weaver 
consulted my mother on the subject; both concluded 
that I seemed to have serious intentions—and neither 
could see any insurmountable objectionsto the match; 
still neither would interfere with the matter, but re- 
solved to leave the whole affair to the “‘ young 
folks.” 

Isabel was truly a bonny heartsome lassie—and 
even yet, she is a tolerably good looking woman. I 
wish I had words to describe her to you, as she ap- 
peared to me in her twentieth year: she was the ad- 
miration of all, far and near; as modest as timid 
maiden ever was, and as perfectly innocent as a very 
child, She was in stature about the middle height, 
approaching to what we call sonsie; of such exquisite 
proportions that a fastidious connoisseur, whose 
greatest merit is finding fault, would have been per- 
plexed in his vocation. Her hair was of _ au- 
burn, and fell in delightful ringlets over a neck purer 
than alabaster. A light blue eye beamed a cheerful 
glance on all, and her cheek was more beautiful than 
the peach—there the rose and lily strove to outvie 
each other, and when she smiled, her ruddy, cherry 
lips played with a divine expression, showing teeth 
so white and regular, that nothing in art could out- 
rival them, Her skin was of so pure a hue, that 
once I put a row of costly pearls—it was a great ex- 


trast, they actually seemed stains upon her bosom. 
Her face was of the Grecian mould, saving that the 
straight line, which to my eye is almost deformity, 
was broken at the base ot the forehead, by a gentle 
indenting. He foot and hand were so small and de- 
licately tormed, that ,in truth, she might be called a 
model of female perfection—she seemed not like one 
of humble birth—no, for she was of nature’s own no- 
bility; her tone and figure bespoke her a lady, born 
to grace the proud halls of a palace; yet withal she 
was gentle and kind as a fawn—in my eye the femi- 
nine softness—helplessness, 1 might say, more than 
surpassing loveliness ccmmended her to my heart. 
You may call it weakness in me, for she has been 
my wife for many a year—to say that, both as maid 
and wife, when she walks the streets, or visits publie 
places, she is the gaze and: wonder of all, so much 
so that it is absolutely annoying, and oftentimes even 
yet, to avoid the impertinent gaze of passers by, or 
followers on, we are obliged to callacoach.* 1 will 
say nothing further of my wife—on that point 1 have 
already shown weakness enough. 

Having become sole proprietor of the linen dra- 
per’s shop, as | have mentioned, business did not de- 
sert me-—-I attended to it, and it attended me. Some 
people do not know that one great secret of gaining 
a good business, is being always on the spot, and al- 
ways being kind and obliging. In time | was pos- 
sessor of ten thousand pounds—I once said that it 
would be my ultimatum, but it was not; I could not 
exist if I had no object in view—I again made my 
mark a peg higher—twenty thousand pounds. That 
sum I also amassed, and my peg has been gradually 
raised, till it now stands at one hundred thousand 
pounds, and God willing, by the end of this year, 
I will be the possessor of that sum—even then, I sup- 
pose I will raise the peg again somewhat higher. 

Notwithstanding the great object of my ambition 
has been to acquire wealth, that single pursuit did 
not afford me happiness: notwithstanding I love and 
cherish my wife with the fervour and sincerity of a 
loyal husband, still my heart wants something more 
to love. My wife never blessed me with children. 
I tried by turns to share my affection ona cat, a dog, 
yea even ona parrot and a monkey, but still these 
were not enough; there still was a vacancy in my 
heart. Rich asI am, I would give half my wealth 
for a son, or daughter—-but that 1s a vain wish. My 
sister-in-law has three children, she is poor, and 
lately I adopted my nephews and niece: they are now 
receiving the best education that the country affords; 
I love them dearly, and my heart is satisfied. In truth 
my ambition is to leave each fifty thousand pounds: 
so you may observe it is for them, (they are beauti- 
ful, and to me all in all,) that I labour, and not for 
myself. At present I live in what is called splendid 
style, but in no year has the amount of = expenses 
even approached near to my income. y mother 
(A is an old woman now) and my wife live in health, 

am blessed. I am a man of leisure, for being some- 
what advanced in years, I am turned of fiity-six, 
though I look younger—I have sold out my linen 
draper establishment; and now dabbling in stocks, 
speculating in lands, and lending money, do] dispel 
the ennui which might else weigh heavy upon me. 
This is the brief outline of my life—and much has 
taught me in its course. 

have already told you that I never read; my words 

were true even to a fault, but 7 may easily imagine 
that this misfortune, for such | account it, arose more 
from my way of life than from a distaste of Books; I 
have, however, read Burns’ poems, Blind Harry’s 
history of Wiliiam Wallace, Pamela, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
—_ and the Bible. ‘These books constituted the 
ibrary of my worthy mother, in her ancient garret 
room; their depository was in a ** neuk o’ the aume- 
rie,”” whose place was often usurped by certain 
plates, bowls, tea-cups and saucers, to the no small 
discomfiture of the learned leaves. I was a child 
when I read these books. For more than thirty years, 
business alone engaged my attention, and when night 
came, I was too much fatigued to study. Thus pass- 
ed my days. I regret that I am ignorant, 1 wish IL 
were only wise enough to know how ignorant I am: 
yet in my intercourse with the world, and more es- 
pecially since I have given up the labour of trade, | 
have gathered much useful information. Experience 
has taught me, that a man deep versed in books 
alone, or deep read in human nature alone, is only 
half learned; it requires a man deeply skilled in both 
to be wise. Experience also has taught me, that a 
knowledge of human nature, if not so pleasant, is 
more profitable than a knowledge of books, and that 
with the first, more than with the last, will he pass 
with people generally for a man of information. 

My experience also has taught me, that the great 
object of life is happiness, or in other words, to ap- 
portion to life as little misery as possible; yet per- 
fect happiness is not the lot of mortals—content is 
not in this world. A man must have enough of 
whatever his aim may be, to enjoy even comparative 
happiness; yet what is enough’? This question was 
once correctly answered to be ‘a litue more than a 
person possesses.” 

Life is short, and short as it is, the more a man 
spends it to the fulfilment of his heart’s desire, the 
happier he is; but man is a jumble of contrarieties; 
he is constantly on the alert for new scenes of ex- 
citement: that which pleases him to-day, displeases 

* This portrait, imperfect I confess, is no creation 
of the fancy: perchance some may read this, who 
will remember, that in a certain of the country 
in which the scene is laid, the original lived some 
years ago. I hope she still lives. 


travagance I confess—around her neck, anc in con- 


him to-morrow. Pleasure, as it is called, is an ex- 
citement or calm, congenial with the ie of the 
time—but pleasure prolonged beyond the dial hour 
of the heart becomes pain. How much toil and la- 
bour some men undergo for what is termed plea- 
sure! Change the appellation and name pleasure as 
it is called, business or duty, then with how much 
reluctance would they engage in it!—they would 
not endure hunger and fatigue, sun and shine, with 
so much patience and content. Imagination, nay, 
even a name works miracles! Such a wayward thing 
isman! Every mortal is either vain, proud or am- 
bitious—or all, by turns. Some seek in fame, some 
in wealth, some in love, to reach the summit of their 
wishes. Some ask the homage of the world—others, 
the applause of their own particular sphere, or in 
other words, fame pleases one—notoriety is enough 
for another. One prides himself upon his mental, 
another on his physical strength. One is proud of 
a noble, or sometimes of an ignoble action—another 
has the pride of not being proud, and to prove this, 
is guilty of eccentricity. 

e itfame, wealth or notoriety, thata man covets, 
he stretches each nerve for its attainment. The de- 
sire of fame is the pursuit of a noble and magnani- 
mous mind—notoriety of a weak and imbecile. 

The pursuit of fame is up a steep and rugged cliff, 
and at each step, difficulties almost insurmountable, 
present themselves; still the aspirant, like a strong 
man, battles with them, disdaining aid—he must 
alone achieve the prize. The pursuit of notoriety, 
is over a level plain; the traveller may now and then 
stoop his head to escape entanglement from the 
boughs of the foliage that crown his path—he may 
meet millions on his way, he bows courteously to all 
—nay, sometimes like a sycophant—he disdains not 
to take hold of a fellow traveller’s arm, to be car- 
ried swifter on his course—he seeks all aid—so that 
his object be attained, he cares not if it be by his 
own or others’ exertions. The road to wealth 1s in- 
deed a rugged one; self denial, prudent caution, nay, 
even a mind distrusting all men, and hard labour 
alone, are competent to surmount opposing difficul- 
ties—on this subject, however, it is unnecessary to 
dwell; my own story is an episode to teach the way 
to wealth. 

From the opinion I expressed on board the steam- 
boat of the vain and ignorant, who pride themselves 
on wealth alone, you may think that my words and 
actions are inconsistent. I think not: from the hour 
that I was spurned by a rich man, myself then poor, 
I longed for wealth, and yet I despised those, who, 
because they were rich, arrogated to themselves 
what nature never intended they should be: no! I 
thank heaven, I pride myself not that I am a rich 
man, but that I am an honest man. 


MARMONT’S APOLOGY. 

The following letter was addressed by the Duke 
de Ragusa to a lady in Paris. It is dated ** L’Aigle, 
August 6,” and begins— 

** Dear Friend”—*“‘ Have you ever witnessed a fa- 
tality like that which attends me? Am [not crushed 
by a hand of iron? You know my sentiments and 
opinions—think of what I have to suffer now. My 
only consolation is the thought that it was not in my 
power to act otherwise than I have done. You re- 
collect the disposition of my mind on Monday, the 
25th, and how our manner of seeing and thinking 
agreed, in opposition to another person, and how lit- 
tle I dreamed of what would befal me. On Tues- 
day, at half-past eleven, the king sent for me, told 
me that there was some disturbance at Paris, and ce- 
sired me to take the command and restore order. 
Order, slightly disturbed, was restored without ef- 
fort, and the night was quiet. But at five o’clock 
in the morning groups were formed, and had become 
hostile; I ordered the troops to take up arms; it was 
necessary for me to try to check disorders commit- 
ted before my eyes, for fear of being accused of en- 
couraging them—hence a serious conflict ensued. 
In the evening I rallied my troops, giving up all of- 
fensive operations, as it was no longer a mere insur- 
rection, but a revolution. By three o’clock my opi-' 
nion was fixed. I made a report; and I repeatedly 
asked for orders to treat. On Thursday I abstained 
from hostility, but I renounced my defensive posi- 
tion in order to preserve the Tuileries. We were 
assailed by the firing of muskets, which we scarcely 
returned, I did not allow a cannon to be fired, and I 
sent the mayor to announce that every thing would 
be setiled, in order to appease the assailants. Every 
thing seems to go wrong when regiments turn sides, 
An attack was directed upon the Louvre, which is 
an impregnable post, but a panic seized the Swiss 
who defended it; their flight caused that of the troops 
on the Carrousel, and of myself, who had only time 
to mount my horse. Several men were killed at my 
side as I passed under the triumphal arch. I rallied 
sixty men, to give time to the troops to form them- 
selves again under the Clock Pavilion, and fought 
with them in the court of the Tuileries, to drive 
back those who had entered it, and I afterwards 
formed the rear guard with this handfal of men. 
Have you ever seen any thing like it? to fight against 
our own fellow citizens in spite of us,—do a deal of 
mischief to them, and be conquered at last. Is there 
any thing wanting to make me completely miserable? 
And the future! the unjust opinion which will be 
formed about me! My refuge is in my conscience. 
How many things I wished to tell you! How much 
business! I aceompany the king to Cherbourg. 
When he is in safety, my mission will be at an end. 
I shall quit Franee, and wait to see what the future 


has in reserve for me. I shall have courage to sup- 


port it, whatever it may be. You will always love 
and pity me. When I shall have left the king, I will 
publish an account of what concerns me in these fa- 
tal events. Adieu! Write to me at Cherbourg, 
poste restante, under the name of ——.” 


A JOHN BULL SORT OF FELLOW. 


On Thursday week, at Bow street, Joshua Roberts, 
better knownas big Josh, was brought before Sir Rich- 
ard Birnie, charged by four of the new Police with as- 
saulting them in the execution of their duty. The de- 
fendant isa most powerful built fellow, about six feet 
three inches in height, and in disposition possesses all 
the characteristics of a regular John Bull. 

The policemen stated their charges, which amount- 
ed to this—that they had taken a man into custody for 
refusing to pay an intinerant female dealer in sheeps’ 
trotters for one of those delicious morsels with which 
the lieges of the lower orders are in the habit of re- 
lishing their evening’s beer, (viz. one of the aforesaid 
trotters) and that Josh said it was a hard case for a man 
to be tooked to a watchus for that ’ere trifle, where- 
upon they took Josh into custody also; but he refused 
to go to the watchus, and in conveying him thither 
the peace officers received sundry hard cuffs from 
Josh’s shoulder of mutton fists. 

Sir Richard—Well Josh, yeu and I are old ac- 
quaintances; what have you to say to this? 

Josh—Vy, Sir Richard, I has this ’ere to say, as 
how I have been treated in the most shamefullest man- 
ner by these ere men. 

Sir Richard—As how? 

Josh—Vy, Sir, I was sitting in a public house, ven 
in comes a voman vat sells sheeps’ trotters, anda man 
buys von on her; but the moment he puts his teeth 
into it, **Missus,” says he ‘this here trotter stinks, 
and I shan’t have it.” The voman says, says she, 
** you have had my harticle, and I expects you’ll pa 
me for it,” but the man would’nt, and then she calls 
in them ere chaps with the blue coats and stiff collars, 
and gives him in charge. I only just said I thoft as 
how ’twas a shame to take a man to the roundekin 
(watch-house) for only that ere, and then the police- 
men gets round me and said as how I must come too 
for interfering with them in their dooty. They poked 
me about with their staffs, and hit me too; and has I 
know’d I had’nt done nothing, I on’em, and at last it 
took sixteen on’em to carry me to the watchus. 

Here Josh stripped off his jacket, and showed a 
desperate bruise on one of his arms, which he said 
was inflicted by the staff of one of the police. 

Sir Richard—Why, that seems a very bad bruise 
indeed! 

A policeman said they were obliged to use their 
truncheons, as the defendant was desperate, and struck 
them several times. 

Josh—l denies it. Show your marks if you can, for 
I never hits nobody but vat I leaves my mark, D'll*wae~ 
rant it. 


The policemen said they did not think he had mark- 


ed them, 
I'm blowed if ever I hit you. (A 
augh. 

$; vr Richard—But you should not have interfered 
with the officers. 

Josh—I hinterfere! I did’nt do no such a thing; but 
the truth on itvas as this here: the trotter voman was 
a countryvoman of one these here men, all the way 
from Cork—(laughter)—(one of the poli¢emen was 
a Hibernian, )—and so they tooked her part through 
thick and thin. 

Sir Richard—I am afraid I must fine you for the 
assaults, 

Josh—Must you though, Sir Richard; then if you 
does I can’t pay, and that’s all about it. 

Sir Richard—Then I must send you to prison, 
and I am sure it will be much against my will. 

Josh-—Vell, I tell you vot, Muster Sir Richard— 
(a laugh)}—you may give me 16 year out if you like, 
only let me have my way first. 

oe Richard—And how would you have your dwn 
way 

Josh—Vy as this here: let me take a turn up with 
eight of them chaps in your back yard, and if if don’t 
lick ’em send me io quod for as long as you like, — 
(Laughter. ) 

Sir Richard—But it is my duty to keep the peace, 
and I can’t do that. 

Josh—Now, pray, Sir Richard, only let me have 
a slap at em and you shall see fair play. (Loud laugh- 
ter. 

Se Richard—That would be rather an odd affair 
for me to engage in. 

Josh—Vy I knows it’s rather out of your line, Sir 
Richard; but good luck to you, let me have a tackle 
at about eight on’em, and Tl be satisfied; and you 
shail see fair play. 

Sir Ric ~ couldn’t see over you. 

_ Josh—OQ, I can manage that ere; you can stand u 

inacheer. (Roars of laughter. bo, Sir Richard, 
let me have a go at them ’ere things; I'll fight eight 
on’em for ten guineas, one down and t’other come 
on, if I don’t, d-mme. (Laughter. ; 

Sir Richard, however, declined the proffered ho- 
nour, and Josh, after declaring tedly that he 


would undertake to thrash the whole division F. in © 


a week, Was locked up for bail. In the course of 

the afternoon, however, he was let out on promisin 

to keep his temper better another time. Josh had 

no sooner gained his liberty, than with his wonted 

good nature, he ordered sundry pots of beer and 
read and cheese tg be sent from the Grapes in Bow 

7G to some unfortunates who were locked up with 
im. 
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Mart commenced witha supply beyond that of many 
former years; the numbers computed at 130,000 sheep 
and lambs penned. The field was occupied in every 
part, and many large pens were obliged to take their 
stand in the yards of the home-stall; about 500 do- 
zen of hurdles were in request. The lambs may be 
said to have never been surpassed in condition and 
lity, and the business of this day was exceeding- 
ly brisk, and at prices upon equal terms of last year; 
yet many flocks were turned out unsold, the grow- 
ers not thinking proper to give way. The Tuesday 
morning’s business was by no means brisk; but in 
the afternoon many sales were effected, at prices 
very little below the first day. On Wednesday there 
were more sheep and lambs penned than have been 
known for many years past, and a great deal of bu- 
siness done by the dealing men.—Jpswich Journal. 


The Ex-Dey.—The late regent of Algiers has 
created a great sensation at Naples. He was receiv- 
ed by the French ambassador, and a hotel is fitted up 
for him until he can purchase a palace. His appear- 
ance and train are thus described: He isa middle 
sizéd man, well made, of a cheerful disposition, and 
about sixty years of age, and wears a very long hoary 
beard. His dress is very rich, but nothing very strik- 
ing. The handle of his sabre is resplendent with 
diamonds, and his turban adorned with most magni- 
ficent brilliants. He seemed delighted at having es- 
caped the calamities which he apprehended in his re- 
gency. His suite consists of 109 persons, among 
ee his four legitimate wives and his concu- 
bines but nobody can see them. The captain and 
the officers of the frigate have not been able to have 
a peep at them once on their journey. They are 
shut up in a private room, and a thick veil protects 
sigh rom the public eye. ‘They are to land this 
night. 

” Biscuit Machines.—The Navy Board is manufac- 
turing biscuits at Portsmouth by machinery.’ The 
first peg is that of mixing the meal (5 ewt) with 
a sufficient quantity of water, which is accomplished 
in two minutes; the second process is that of rolling 
the dough, which is placed on boards, to its proper 
thickness; and the third and last process is passing 
- the dough when rolled, under the stamping machines, 
which will stamp the a gee number of 360 
per minute, or 21,600 per hour. The whole of these 
operations are performed without the dough coming 
into contact with the hand or any other part of the 
body, and the machines perform their respective du- 
ties with admirable precision, expedition and clean- 
liness, and have fully answered the most sanguine 
expectations of their spirited inventor. 


Morton, the dramatist, is at present at Margate, 
where he is said to be writing a comedy, which will 
be acted in the early part of the season at Drury-lane. 
Morton has been appointed reader of plays to that 
establishment by Mr. Lee, a situation held by Mr. 

‘Frederick Reynold, under Mr. Price, during his 
recent management. 
All travel has its advantages—if the passenger 
_ visits better countries he may learn to inform his 
own; and if fortune carries him to a worse, he may 
learn to improve his own.—Johnson’s Journey to the 
Hebrides. 

A furiotis wife, like a musket, may do a good deal 
of execution in her house, but then she makesa great 
noise in itat the same time. A mild wife will, like 
ve air gun, act with as much power without being 

eard. 

Royal Condescension.—It was lately announced 

by a St. Petersburgh Journal, that ‘‘his Majesty was 
iously pleased, during his stay at Warsaw, to en- 
joy excellent health.” 

About two years since, Polignac, who was then 
the French ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
was passing in the packet-boat from Dover to Calais. 
Whilst walking the deck, he observed a wretched 
being of a fellow-countryman on board. ‘*I remem- 
ber you,” said Polignac, “‘ where did I first become 
acquainted with. you?” You saw me,” was the 
man’s reply, ‘‘ in the house of recovery at Paris, to 
which Napoleon had consigned you after he had par- 
doned you; in that house, you will recollect, you 
were a prisoner on parole, but afterwards made your 
escape; and you will please to remember, too, that I 
won three small crown pieces of you over a bottle; 
you were unable to pay me, and are still in my debt 
for them.”. Polignac turned away from the man, 
not a little disconcerted by his impudence, and short- 
ly sent the poor fellow three louis by the hands of 
his valet; but his creditor returned the fifty-one 
frances of change to him. ‘This individual wasa stroll- 

+ ing player, and is said to be the eps who recog- 
e morning of the 


16th inst.— Court Journal. 


SELECT POETRY. 


TOUJOURS FIDELE. 
When the shades of night are spreadi 
And the silver moot is forth, 
' And the gentle stars are shedding 
R Light and love upon the earth, 
~. ‘When the weary flowers are closing, | 
And the breeze comes o’er the sea, 
‘Then, while thou art here reposing, 
; I will fondly think of thee.* 


1 will think of thee when slumbers 
Draw their silken chains around, 


From my spirit’s strings resound; 
And, when sorrow’s shades of feeling 
To my troubled bosom flee, 
Thou thy: smile of peace revealing, 
Shalt win back my thoughts to thee, 


I will think of thee when strayin 
Through the flowery wilds of June, y 

When the silver streams are playing 

. .To the aira pleasant tune, 

When the husbandman is bustling 
On the hill and on the lea, 

And the branchy woods are rustling, 
Dearest, I will think of thee. 


I will think of thee, when ocean, 
Calm and blue, around me glows, 
When the billow’s giant motion 
Breaks the hush of her repose; 
When the tempest car is driven, 
And the gol Jen flame is free, 
Through the clouded arch of heaven, 
Dearest, I will think of thee. 


I will think of thee, when distance - 
Holds me in a foreign land, 

Thou to bind me to existence 
Shalt entwine the silken band: 

I, to win a heart so tender, 
Will submit to life’s decree, 

And from scenes of joy and splendour 
Go alone to think of thee. 


I will think of thee, wherever 
Fate shall cast my lot to ’bide; 

If a world of waters sever, 
If reposing by thy side; 

Through all scenes of joy and sorrow 
Thou my gentle guide shalt be, 

ask no more to-morrow” 
When I cease to think of thee. 


From an old Scrap-Book. 
THE MOTHER’S LOVE. 


He stood alone—ashunn’d and hated thing; 

For he had been an outcast on the world, 

And every villager had heard the tale "7 
That stamp’d his brow withinfamy, . » 
And knew the guilt that now, with keen remorse, 
Gnaw’d at his heart with ceaseless tooth of anguish. 
Disease was preying on him; and he came 

To lay his wearied and his worn out frame 
Beside his buried father.—His glassy eye, 

And pale and withered cheek and hollow voice 
Told that his days were number’d. And the pain 
Of parting life—the torture of the mind, 

Came ina sleepless night and feverish day, 

*T ill wasted life just glimmered ere it died. 

And yet none heeded these his racking pains, 
The world passed by upon the other side, 

And she in her old age watched by his couch 
And wiped the clammy sweat from his cold brow. 
She alone had welcomed his return, and now 

She sat by her poor boy, to cheer the hours 
When chilling darkness cari apon his soul, 

Nor thought of her own weakness when she held 
His aching brow upon her throbbing breast, 

The lamp of life went out.—And then she bore 
The wasted form of him she once had loved, 
And laid him by his father. 

There she would wander, when the dewy eve 
Had spread her sober mantle o’er the world, 
And sat and wept alone. *Iwas her only son 
That lay beneath that mouldering pile of earth, 
And she forgot the errors of his life, 

And thought alone of what was lovely. 

She thought of him, the infant in her lap, 

And heard hisartless prattle—and she saw 

The sunny ringlets as ng € sportive played 

O’er his bright brow, in childhood’s summer hours. 
She thought how proudly she had loved to dwell 
Upon the opening manhood of her child, 

And of the Ropes a mother only knows. 

She thought of these and wept, and laid her head 
On the cold earth that press’d upon her boy, 

And wished her aged, widowed heart was hushed 
Within the quiet grave wherein he slept. 

—Oh! if there be within the human heart 

A feeling holier than all else beside, 

It is the love that warms a mother’s breast 

E’en for a sinning child—the only tie 

That death alone can sever, and 1s felt 

Till the last throb of feeling is at rest. 


- O, WELL DO I REMEMBER. 

Oh well do I remember, that lone, but lovely hour, 
When the stars had set, and the dews had wet 

_ Each gently closing flower, 

When the moon-lit trees waved in the breeze, 
Above the sleeping deer, 

And we fondly strayed through the greenwood shade, 
In the spring-time of the year, . 


When all was still beneath the bright moon’s chaste 
and quiet eye, 
Save the ceaseless flow of the stream below, - 
And the night wind’s fragrant sigh, 


Which brought the song of the distant throng, 


So plainly to my ear, 


As we fondly strayed through the greenwood shade, 


In the spring-time of the year. 


_|Oh, like an infant’s dream of joy was that sweet hour 


to me, ; 


As pure, as bri as swift in fli 
| “From care, as 


ear as free, 


Which now the pulse doth cheer, 
Ere the thought shall fade of that greenwood 
In the spring-time of the year. 
From the New Monthiy Magazine. 


EUTHANASIA OF TASSO. 


Oh would I were laid where my fathers lie, 
With a heart as the damp earth o’er me is cold; 
That my grate were changed for the free blue sky, 
And my cell were under the fresh green mould! 


shade, 


How sweet to rest in the silent sleep, 
Never more of earth and its griefs to dream, 
While unfelt the tears of the night should weep, 
And unseen the smiles of the , oa should beam! 


How happy to rest in that sacred sleep, 
Till awoke to a life, beyond the sky, 
Where the sower in tears in joy shall reap, 
And for ever be mute the mourner’s sigh! 


Oh, I never will breathe my farewell breath, 
Like the world I scorn, and its heartless throng; 
But on the green brink of the river of death, 
I will die, like the swan—as J lived—in song! 


May permit not a sound from the lip to stir, 
Yet with music my — will all be rife, . 
And the hymn of the dying shall rise to her! 


With that vesper of love thrilling all within, 
And the rose of hope breathing balms beside, 

Qh rapture to sleep in the trust to win ’ 
For ever—for ever—my heart’s lone bride! 


MARRIED. 

In Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, the 10th inst. 
by Peter Christian, Esq. Joun Tuorn, of Borden- 
town, N. J. to Ocravia Maria WINDLE, of West 
Farms, New York. a 

In Philadelphia, on Wednesday afternoon, Oéto- 
ber 13th, 1830, by William Milnor, Esq. Mayor, 
Puiuir R. Freas, Editor of the ** Germantown 
Telegraph,” to Miss Exiza, elder daughter of Mr. 
John Ashmead, all of Germantown, Philadelphia 
county. 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Joszru E, West, of New Jersey, to Miss Hutpan 
Ann Stewart, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, 
Mr. Epwarp C. Maratey, to Miss Exizapera 
Faron, all of this city. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sanford, Wm. 
Wonrts, Esq. to Miss Exizanetu E. daughter of the 
late Dr. ‘Tate, of Bucks county. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, 
Morea to Ann Sworn, daugh- 
ter of the late John E. Sword. 

At Norwich, Conn. on Thursday, Sept. SOth, 1830, 
by the Rev. Dr. Strong, Mr. Benz. HuntTinerox, 
to Miss Manrearetra D. Perit, daughter of John 
W. Perit, Esq. of this city. 

On Friday evening, 15th inst. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Wm. Kersten, to Sanan ‘Tompkins, 
daughter of James Faussitt, all of this city. 


crombie, Mr. HosEa to Miss CaraaRrine 
c daughter of the late Capt. James Campbell, both 
of this city. 

On the Lath inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. Sam- 
vEL Briss, to Miss ANNA Croasay, both of Chester 
county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
Wma. R. Morton, of Burlington, N. J. to Miss 
Axsicait F, Monrow, of this city. 
On the same evening, by the same, Mr. Taomas 
Saxton, of Dover, Del. to Miss Ecizanera M‘Mc1- 
LIN, of this city. 
On Thursday evening, by Wm. Milnor, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr. Joun R. James, to Miss Repecca, 
eldest daughter of Isaac I. Ashbridge, both of this 
city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Cauley, Dr. 
Monteomery Cuampers, of Yardleyville, Bucks 


‘eounty, to Eviza, daughter of Dr. Wm. Daffield, of 


this city. . 
At Richmond, Va. on the evening of the 13th inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Mordecai, Benz. Errine, of this 


city, to Harriet, daughter of Joseph Marx, Esq. 
of the former place, 


DIED; 

On the 12th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Mary Tsornton, widow of the late Captain John 
Thornton. 
Of consumption, on the 25th of July last, at Ar- 
rowby Bay, Guiana, in the 29th year of his age, Mr. 
Gronce Frepenick Sxyper, son of the late Mr. 
Jacob Snyder, merchant, of this city, 

At his residence in Germantown, on Saturday, 
9th inst. Mr. Gronee Hert, in the 49th year of his 


with christian resignation and fortitude. 

Athis father’s residence, East Marlborough, Ches- 
ter County, Oct. 2d, Joan B. Tarzor, in the 35th 
year of his age, formerly of Philadelphia. 

On the 11th August, at Rio Grande, (Brazil, ) Mr. 
Waxrer F. Pxrrasants, (of the firm of Hayes, En- 
gerere & Co. of that place, ) late of this city, in the 
28th year of his age. 


Even then, even there, though the ebbing of life’ aa | 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Aber- | 


age, after a severe and painful illness, which he bore | 


344 PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 
Ipswich Lamb Fair.—Monday last this Annual And when faney’s golden numbers And from my heart the life must part, » On Saturday evening, of pulmonary eonsinaption, 


in the 35th year of his age, Mr. Cuartzes Graver. 
STINE. 

Suddenly, on Saturday evening, Taompsox Wit. 
son, of the State of Delaware, formerly of this city, 
sonof Mr. John Wilson, in the 36th year of his 


age. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lucian Harper, P. M. Derry, Rockingham co. 
VERMONT. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 
G. W. Furber, P. M. Corners, Weatherfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. 
S. B. Smith, New Brunswick. 
S. Bowles, Springfield. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport. 
CONNECTICUT. 
John Russell, Hartford. 
Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 
NEW YORK. 
George W. Bleecker, No.6, Courtland st. N. York, 
C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. 
H. B. Sherman, Rochester. . 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. 
Nelson Hall, ' Pittsford, Monroe. 
Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. 
William Pierce, P. M. Troy. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. 
Samuel Phillips, Sag Harbour. 
D.C. Wait, Ithaca. 
Arnold Ferris, Ballstown. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Joseph Justice, Trenton. 
Stephen Congar, Newark. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. 
A. J. Jones, Harrisburg. 
D. Longnecker, Lancaster. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
Thomas R. Gettys, Bedford. 
Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. 
Joseph S. Large, Buckingham, Bucks co. 
DELAWARE. 
Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND, 
John H. Naf, Baltimore. 
Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras. 
Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. 
John Thomas,jr. P.M. Newtown Trap, Frederick es. 
VIRGINTA. 
R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford, Culpepper. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle. 
Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
Kinnith M Leod; Elizabethtow a, Bladen ca. 
Walker Anderson, Hillsboro’. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Simms & Dureya, Charleston. 
E. Thayer, . Charleston 
GEORGIA. 
Jogn C. Ferrill, Jacksondorough. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. L. Thrashly, Jouisville. 
Onto. 
C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. 
Isaac N. Whiting, ‘Worthington. 
L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. 
TENNESSEE. 
Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 
H. Langtry, Columbia. 
‘ALABAMA, 
L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 
INDIANA. 
Amir & Lodge, Madison. 
Lewis H. Sands, P.M. Green Casile. 
ILLINOIS, 


Coffectown, Wabash county. 
MISSISSIFPI. 


Wm. B. Wilson, 


S. W. Pinchard, P. M. Fleetwood, 
Osborn Jeffers, P. M. Port Gibson. 
MISSOURI. 


John Gano Bryan, P. M. New Caledonia, Washington 


Edwin Draper, P, M. Louisiana. 
LOUISIANA. 
James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Praxtine of 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatc! 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Munnar, 
aged 89 years. | 


at this office. 
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